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NOISY ORCHESTRAS. 

THERE is a very homely proverb which declares “ one 
man’s meat to be another man’s poison.” Never was 
this so amusingly illustrated in music—though, by the 
way, frequency of the illustration is by no means of rare 
occurrence in the practice of that art—as in a letter or 
two which have been written to a contemporary journal on 
the subject of the growth of noise in the orchestra. 

It is not our intention to enter into a discussion of the 
statements made by the writers of those letters, to quarrel 
with their choice of terms, or to show how that they who, 
perhaps, patronise an orchestral concert occasionally, an 
oratorio once a year, and an opera rarely, and who, 
probably, never read the reports which are furnished to 
the newspapers thereupon, have discovered that which 
every musical critic who knows his business has been 
calling attention to—in terms of more or less indignation 
or sarcasm, according to his disposition, or the light in 
which he regards his critical trust—for the last ten years 
at the very least. Those who do read the newspapers in 


which matters musical are from time to time set forth, 
can, with very little effort of memory, call to mind such 
“courteously civil” phrases as, “The band was a little too 
noisy in parts ;” or, “ We were sorry to hear that the brass 


was so blatant ;” or, the “ mildly indignant,” “ It might 
have been more to the advaiitage of the vocalist had the 
accompaniments been kept down;” or the “gently 
savage,” “If Signor Tortibattoni thinks he can improve 
upon the resources of an orchestra by the addition of 
brass instruments and kitchen furniture, he might at 
least have had the decency to have tried his experiment 
upon a viler body than (say) Beethoven ;” or, the 
“humorously sarcastic,” “The orchestral parts were, 
as a whole, admirably played. Exception might, per- 
haps, in some quarters, be taken to the ill-timed efforts 
of the trombone players to perform the mechanical feat 
upon which, apparently, their souls were set. Consider- 
ing the occasion, and the peaceful desires of their con- 
Jréres on the platform, they ought with propriety to have 
selected some more fitting opportunity for the attempt to 
blow the curves of their instruments into a straight 
line.” 

Of course, much might be said in defence of the prac- 
tice of multiplying noise in the orchestra, which has 
grown to be so great a trial to the ears of the sensitive. 
It might be shown how that the addition of instruments 
to the number in use suggested the introduction of what 
are called “ broader and grander effects.” On the other 
hand, it might be told how that the pursuit of this new- 
found power has given rise to losses and abuses which 
exist to the grief of the judicious. For example, a new 
school of vocalisation has been designed, not for the pur- 


g2 


pose of exhibiting the qualities of voices, and the graces 
of executive skill, but rather to enable the singer to hold 
his own, if he can, against the over-strepitous orchestra. 
Therefore, as some think, quality has given place to quan- 
tity, and we are too ready to applaud a vocalist, not 
because of the finish and polish displayed in his singing, 
so much as for the fact that “his high C sharp rang out 
clearly and forcibly against the full power of the orchestra 
and chorus.” 

The disadvantage which follows from this course of 
practice, as we said before, leads to many losses and 
abuses, the chief loss being that very few of our modern 
“artists” can sing a recitative properly, or phrase 
fiorituri passages with comfort to themselves or satisfac- 
tion to their hearers. So that, in spite of the grandeur of 
the effects gained by increasing the band and chorus, 
upon noteworthy occasions especially—such, for example, 
as for a Handel festival—the solos have always been, 
with few rare exceptions, the least pleasing part of such 
performances, for the simple reason that the art of grace- 
ful vocalisation exists no longer. If straws tell the way 
of the wind, the time will come when even Handel’s solos 
will be heard no more, because our singers will have lost 
the knowledge of “ how to do them.” Already they begin 
to sneer at many of his passages as being relics of a past 
and rococo age; but their sneering is simply a cloak to 
cover their own inability; and there is nothing in this 
world which costs so little and hurts so much as en 
and scorn, and nothing so easy as to despise that whic 
is out of our power to do or to attain. The magnitude of 
sound in the orchestra has also given rise to an abuse 
which every honest critic has done his best to deprecate, 
as tending to degrade vocalisation into the feeble imita- 
tion of animal sounds, regulated, like the motive which 
causes the utterance, by a small amount of intelligence. 
We allude, of course, to the “vibrato,” as it is called, 
for lack of a better term. The vibrato of the voice is, 
properly speaking, the individuality of its resonant 
power, its K/ang or timbre. In some singers, as in the 
notable case of the once famous Rubini, where it is 
natural, it is very effective ; but where, as in the instance 
of less famous vocalists, it is adopted as the assumption 
of a possessed virtue, it is detestable, as reducing vocal 
utterances and the divine power of the human voice to 
an unseemly and distressing imitation of the bleating of 
a lost sheep. Weak voices are forced into a fictitious 
strength, and vocal power to the emulation of the quan- 
tity of tone producible only upon an instrument. hese 
are a few of the disadvantages of noisy orchestras. That 
there are many more a little reflection will conclusively 
show. 

Among others, there is the temptation to add to the 
score of a masterpiece by the introduction of instru- 
ments, either not invented in the time of the composer, 
or else considered by him to belong to other depart- 
ments of musical representation than those which ought 
to find a place in an Orchestra, for the sake of assimi- 
lating the original designs to modern patterns. We will 
freely admit that some of this kind of work has been 
most lovingly and judiciously done, but the care thus 
displayed is neither a justification for the iconoclastic 
meddling of that class of being who does not hesitate to 
rush where angels fear to tread, nor, indeed, is it in 
every case indicative of the respect and reverence in 
which the intentions and designs of an author should 
be held. 





The use and not the abuse of material is in every way 
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to be commended; the abuse and not the use of forces 
at disposal is fit subject for honest and well-meant 
warning. Therefore, the letters referred to, calling at- 
tention to the blatant and stentorian powers of a modern 
band—though, by the way, neither of those terms could 
with propriety be applied even to a Noisy Orchestra— 
represent, in some degree, the feeling of amateurs on 
the subject. We may agree with the writers in principle, 
though we may differ in detail. For instance, there are 
few among our musical readers who will be inclined 
to side with the one who states that the Orchestra “is 
certainly only intended to be an accompaniment to 
the voices.” If this were the case, what would become 
of orchestral colouring, and the charm and pleasure 
arising from its judicious use? It is only in a very few 
of the earliest works by such musicians as Purcell, 
Rameau, Lully, even Handel, and the writers of Italian 
Opera of the last century, that the orchestral effects 
were so used. In Mozart, in Beethoven, with Meyer- 
beer, Verdi, and Wagner, the orchestra has distinct 
and independent duties to do in so-called vocal works. 
Of purely orchestral compositions, nothing ‘need here 
be said, except that the love for noise has been the cause 
of many sins against propriety, even where they are 
concerned ; such, for instance, as giving a modest little 
minuet or so out of a string quartett to the whole of 
the fiddles of the orchestra, or supplementing the volume 
of tone from five or more thousands of voices with 
a great organ, four or more brass bands, and a salvo 
of artillery fired by electricity, as at the Boston Peace 
Jubilee, and at the Crystal Palace in humble and distant 
imitation of the Yankee invention. Many dislike these 
practices ; many also approve of them, or they would 
not be allowed to be repeated. The love of noise is one 
of the proudest inheritances of the child of the human 
species ; and men are but children of a larger growth, 
all faculties expanding with increasing years. What 
will grow out of the practice cannot be foreseen, unless 
it be on the principle of the development of species, 
men’s ears will grow in proportion to the demands made 
upon their aural nerves, until noise-producers and noise- 
enjoyers are distinguished by “a like length of lug.” 
The sensitive will shrink from that which, violent to 
themselves, only tickles the pachydermatous ; abhorring 
that as ‘painful which may give pleasure of the keenest 
sort to their fellow-beings, so that in music, as in other 
matters, one man’s meat may be another man’s poison. 
The story told about Spontini’s music will not be con- 
sidered mal @ propos on this subject. It was he who 
made the trombone a noise-producing instrument, and 
possibly laid the foundation for the complaint against 
over-loud orchestras. His scoring was considered as so 
far augmented as to be capable of being heard in the 
next street. A gentleman, at one time fond of music, 
being deprived of its enjoyment by reason of deafness, 
was recommended by his medical man to be present 
at the performance of Spontini’s “ Olympie,” in the hope 
that he might snatch a fleeting joy by reviving in his 
soul the pleasure that a performance of music had 
procured for him in days gone by. He consented to 
go, and persuaded the doctor to accompanyhim. For the 
convenience of the deaf gentleman, places in the front 
row of the farterre were secured. Presently, when a 
more than usually violent burst of sound proceeded from 
the band, the deaf gentleman turned to his friend and 
exclaimed in a delighted voice,—“ Doctor, doctor! I 
can hear.” The doctor did not move, being oblivious 
to the sound of his patient’s voice ; for that which had 
enabled the patient to hear, had made the poor doctor 
stone-deaf. 





SCHUMANN’S PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


By FR. NIECKS. 
(Concluded from page 100.) 


THE first of the nine characteristic pieces called Ball- 
scenes is the Préambule. It opens a view of a scene full 
of joyous excitement, such as is sometimes met with 
in those breaks in the humdrum routine of everyday 
existence—a party. The brilliantly-lighted rooms, the 
throng of finely-dressed people, the general appearance 
of festivity, the beaming faces, forgetful of care, the 
expectation of the coming dance, give to the mind “an 
expansion and gay sensation.” One may say that the 
motive No. I a, represents the expansion, No. 1 4, the 
gay sensation. 
(No. 1 a, 6.) 
i semen — San b . 
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It is not difficult to recognise the passages to which 
Schumann referred when, playing these pieces with his 
wife, he playfully interpreted, saying, “Here the waiters 
are still rushing about with the dishes among the 
company ;” and further on, “ Now the grown-up people 
begin to mingle with the little ones, and things become 


more serious.” Indeed the whole affair became too 
serious for what it was at first intended. An entry of the 
before-mentioned list of compositions says : “June, 1851, 
Five more pieces for the Kinderball.” Four pieces 
which he had already composed before that time are not 
entered in the list. From the quoted entry we see that 
the composer intended at first to call this series of duets 
“ Children’s Ball,” but thinking, no doubt, the music too 
grave, he chose the present title. The idea of the 
Kinderball was realised in 1853. 

A short modulation from G to D major leads to the 
Polonaise which exhibits the most striking characteristics 
of the nation to which this dance owes its origin—a 
certain pompous dignity and chivalrous brilliancy on the 
one hand, and an effusive, strongly-rhetorical sentimen- 
tality on the other hand. 

The waltz is exceedingly pretty ; one seems to see the 
dancers swinging round. 


(No. 2). 
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Its character is as different from that of the Polonaise, 
as the character of the German is from that of the 
Pole. The dancers are quite absorbed in the pleasure of 
the gentle movements—for this is none of your wild 
dances of to-day—and, consequently, unconscious of the 
surroundings, and careless of appearance. To be noted 
are the imitation in the first two and the last parts, and 
the coaxing, playful figure in the third and fourth parts. 

In Ungarisch we picture to ourselves fiery Hungarians 
with clinking spurs, their mantles hanging down from one 
shoulder, their caps coquettishly put on. 

The Frangaise brings us into the sphere of dress- . 
coats, white neckcloths, and light kid-gloves. It is an 
elegant piece, with easy, fluent language ; not very deep, 
yet far removed from vulgarity, and in one passage 
pointedly witty. 

Whether the dance-measure No. 6 of the series be 
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a Mazurka in reality or only in name, I will not decide, 
and, indeed, it is of no consequence. It is inferior to the 
rest of the book, but receives some piquancy from the 
various shakes and /ioriture. 

The L£cossaise is a very lively, I might almost say 
exciting, number. The change of the emphatic chords 
with the restless, breathless semiquaver passages (No. 
3, @), and the unrestrained mirth in the trio (No. 3, 4), 
are accompanied in our imagination with stamping of 
feet, upward motions of hands, snapping of fingers, and 
animated exclamations, 








(No. 3 a, 4.) 
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After the Ecossatse comes a Waltz, but this time it is a 
quick one. Every nerve seems to tingle with pleasurable 
excitement, every muscle to be strung with the desire 
of enjoyment. And how graceful everything is, how 
After three introductory 


refined and deliciously lovely ! 
bars, Schumann begins thus : 

















The second part is more passionate (No. 5 a); some 
repetitions follow, and then we come to new matter, 
equally graceful and insinuating (No. 5 4). 











What a wonderful, unteachable, indescribable process, 
what a mystery is this joining together of notes into 


melody! On one the gift of melody is bestowed, on 
another not. It is with melodic crystallisation as with all 
kinds of crystallisation, it becomes possible only under 
certain conditions. What these conditions with regard 
to melody are we shall not know until a musical chemistry 
be discovered. 

There is yet another thought to be mentioned—the 
somewhat plaintive : 


(No. 6.) 
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The Promenade is the last of the Ball-scenes, and a 
pendant to the Préambule. The state of feeling among 
the company has become heightened ; the dancing, the 
wine, the intercourse have engendered more freedom, 
and things are now more festive than ever. Listen to 











the beginning, it is as exciting as the clang of trumpets 
and the beats of kettle-drums (No. 7 2). And then the 
laughter and witty repartees which are heard in the 
bustling throng (No. 7 4) ! 


(No. 7a, 4.) 











But it is not all laughter and interchange of Jons-mots, 
there are also languishing looks and tender words, 


(No. 8.) 
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and so on during this and the following two parts. If 
the Préambule seems to point in some passages to a 
party of little people, we are not left a moment in doubt 
that we have here to do with objects of more varied and 
deeper interest. 

The six pieces of the Kinderball, Op. 130 (composed, 
with the exception of the menuet whose birth-year is 
1850, from the 18th—zoth September, 1853), are hardly 
less attractive than the Badl/scenen. They are simpler, 
also easier to play; there is less glitter and ornament 
in them, but a peculiar chaste, childlike ingenuousness of 
character makes up for that. The very first number ma 
serve as an example. It is a Polonaise, the trio of whic 
is especially fine. And how Schumann-like this part is ! 

The Waltz shows that child-likeness of which I spoke, 
perhaps, most distinctly. The menuet is a particular 
favourite of mine: the first two parts ceremonious and 
stately, the trio full of scrolls and pretty little garnishes 
—quite rococo. The dance cannot be thought of without 
knee-breeches, silver-clasped shoes, powdered wigs, &c. 
The Lcossaise is all serenity ; no effort, no scantiness of 
breath anywhere—children are well provided with that 
article. In this Ecossaise as in that of the Badlscenen, 
we have rolling semi-quaver passages interrupted from 
time to time by strong chords ; otherwise there is no 
break in the hurry-scurry. A pretty darling Frangaise 
and a Ringelrethe (Roundel), the latter a more extended 
and grander piece than any one of the others, conclude 
the series. 

Having passed in review Schumann’s three series of 
duets, I shall now further explain, and illustrate by a 
few examples, a remark of mine made in an earlier part 
of this paper, namely, that Schumann’s duets are duets 
in thought as well as in form. I have before me two 
arrangements : the one is Pauer’s of the Oriental Pictures, 
the other Reinecke’s of the twelve duets, Op. 85. The 
former have suffered less in the process of transcribing 
than the latter. It is true the deep colouring of the 
Oriental Pictures is in a great measure lost ; but the 
melodic outlines and, for the most part, also the right 
proportions are preserved. Still the harmonic filling-up 
—the shading and the distribution, of masses—is. so 
important, that to be obliged to forego it is a serious loss 
indeed. With Schumann a note, or part, added to the 
ingredients strictly necessary to the completion of the 
harmony is not a redundance, a shift to give an un- 
occupied hand something to Se but a means by which 
he more or less modifies the character, or improves the 
quality, of the harmonic resultant. Here an additional 





octave to the lowest part gives a firm basis to a tottering 
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fabric ; there the doubling of the highest part saves it 
from being drowned, keeping it afloat, distinctly percept- 
ible above the surface; in a third place the doubling 
of middle parts serves to bridge over gaping vacancies 
between the outer parts. This last is the most difficult 
and most important proceeding. The doubling of bass 
and melody is, as a mechanical trick, much made use of 
by the manufacturers of duets; it is the cheapest and 
handiest means of producing noise and providing work 
for all hands. That they use it with discrimination, in 
one word, artistically, I am not prepared to assert. The 
doubling of the middle parts more even than that of 
the extreme parts requires taste and a feeling for acousti- 
cally-effective combinations. For examples, examine the 
trio (B flat major portion) of No. 1, and Nos, 2, 3, 5 and 
6 of the Oriental Pictures. To give you a very striking 
instance of how much an artistic (which is synonymous 
with scientific—art is in this case intuitive science) build- 
ing-up can accomplish, I shall quote here the third and 
seventh bars of No.5, and place beside them the same 
bars as they stand in the arrangement, so that you may 
see, or rather hear, the difference between the distribution 
of parts, and compare their respective effects. 




















































































































































Of the six Oriental Pictures the last suffers most, the 
peculiar organ-like effect of the original has almost 
wholly disappeared in the arrangement. Of course it 
would be unjust, and even unreasonable, to make the 
transcriber, who did all that the means at his disposal 
permitted him to do, responsible for this loss. Indeed, 
my object in making these remarks is not to criticise the 
transcribers, who have done their work well, but to draw 
the attention of the reader to the technical part of 
Schumann’s duet-writing, and to the requirements of 
genuine duet-writing generally. 

In some cases where two hands could master the 
material distributed between two performers, the four- 
handed form is nevertheless preferable, as it facilitates 
a light, clear, and independent performance (see No. 1, 
No. 2 with its imitations, and the trio of No. 5). Many 
of the transcriptions of orchestral works by great 
virtuosi are wonderful for their fulness, truthfulness, and 
effectiveness, yet it cannot be denied that there is some- 
thing violent in them which mars our pleasure: the 
effects seem to be forced upon the instrument, which 
answers only reluctantly to the conjuration of the 


. Sorcerer. 


In the twelve duets we do not find, as in the Oriental 
Pictures, only the omission of doubled parts of the 
harmony, but also the omission of independent elements 
of a melodic, harmonic, or rhythmical kind. Take, as an 
instance, the third and fourth parts of the Tournament 
March, which in the arrangement is not even a complete 
skeleton, but a crippled one. I shall quote the first 
two bars of the third part. No. to @ is the arrange- 
ment, No. 10, 4, the original. 


(No. 10 4, 3.) 




















I repeat here that it is not my intention to blame 
the arranger, but to state, under the circumstances un- 
avoidable, facts. Let me point out a few more passages 
in which the arranger could not do justice to the 
original. In the Ring-dance one misses the doubling of 
the treble part, and the disposition of parts which in 
Schumann’s original is light and airy, is in the arrange- 
ment cramped. Things get worse in the second part ; 
the arranger, unable to keep the imitative melodies in 
their proper places, had, in order to reproduce them at 
all, to transpose them sometimes an octave lower. The 
compass of the original and the arrangement differs in 
several places by as much as two octaves, or to be 
more exact, in several places some of the upper parts 
have been lowered an octave, and the lowest part 
raised an, octave. 


(No, 11 a, 5.) 












































In the last part of this piece various melodic lines do 
not appear at all in the arrangement. The Fountain also 
loses much. And the Ghost story is in the arrangement 
a mere pencil sketch in comparison with the exquisitely- 
finished painting of the original. How much of the 
ghost-like, fear-begetting character that makes the flesh 
creep has evaporated during the process of transcribing! 
The, what I would call, orchestral effects had to be 
given up before it became possible to make the piece 
suitable for two hands of mediocre capacities. 

Pauer’s arrangement of the Oriental Pictures gives a 
better idea of the original than Reinecke’s arrangement 
of the twelve duets. The arrangement of the Ball-scenes 
(published by Schuberth—the arranger’s name not men- 
tioned) falls still farther short of the original. 

And now a few words respecting Schumann’s Op. 46, 





the Andante and variations for two pianofortes. The 
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beautiful theme, soft, tender, and full of deep feeling, 
takes at once possession of the heart, and .the first 
impression is strengthened by the variations. These 
variations differ widely from the twistings of the tone- 
plaiters, and the distorted grimaces and empty trickeries 
of the mountebank-musicians: they are the revelations 
of a high-minded artist, the confessions of a beautiful 
soul. They are variations of mood; the forms are not 
there for their own sake. The love, full of devotion 
and not without hope, in the theme, becomes gradually 
more — and passionate in the first four variations. 
In “he fifth variation we think we hear the dread step 
of .. ack care; the sixth is like a backward glance on 
a vanishing hope. In the seventh the victim of despair 
is hurried along, breathless and trembling, in search of 
what is lost. A determined effort is then made to resist 
despair, and in the ninth hope appears again, but as 
yet fitfully flitting hither and thither, eluding all attempts 
at grasping it. At last, however, the theme is heard 
again in its pristine purity and beauty, and, after a 
tender farewell, disappears behind a cloud of sounds. 








MUSIC FESTIVAL AND CONGRESS OF 
GERMAN MUSICIANS AT ERFURT. 

THE 3rd of April, 1834, was the birthday of the MVeue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik, the musical paper founded by 
Schumann and some congenial friends. On the com- 
pletion of the twenty-fifth year of its existence, Dr. Franz 
Brendel, the then editor, and C. F. Kahnt, the publisher, 
got up a music festival to celebrate the event. Liszt was 
one of the conductors; Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Berlioz, Wagner, Chopin, R. Franz, Liszt, Bach, 
Hiller, Bronsart, Lassen,,and others furnished the ma- 
terials for the programmes of the concerts; Ambros, 
Brendel, Weitzmann, L. Kohler, Naumburg, and Schwarz 
read papers on various musical subjects. At this festival 
(Leipzig, 1859) it was proposed to form an association of 
German musicians. The realisation of this plan is the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein. Of the many objects 
of the association we are here concerned only with one, 
viz., that of arranging from time to time music festivals, 
in order to offer opportunities to composers of having 
their compositions performed. The festival which took 
place this summer at Erfurt, that old historically famous 
town, with its many beautiful churches, quaint houses, 
and extensive nurseries, was the fifteenth, Among the 
composers, instrumentalists, and vocalists assembled 
there I noticed Liszt, Von Bulow, Von Bronsart, Driseke, 
Dr. Gunz, Rappoldi (violinist, Dresden), Kémpel (violinist, 
Weimar), F. Griitzmacher (violoncellist, Dresden), 
Mme. Fichtner-Erdmannsdérfer (pianist, Sondershausen). 
Musical literature was represented by R. Pohl, Nohl, Dr. 
Langhans, Tappert, Porges, and others. It would take 
too much time and space to give a detailed account of the 
six Erfurt concerts (one church, two chamber, and three 
orchestral concerts) of June 22, 23, 24, 25, and the per- 
formance of Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust, at Weimar, 
June 26, to which the Grand Duke had graciously invited 
the members of the association ; I therefore shall confine 
myself to the most noteworthy, to what may be more 
than of passing and local interest. In the six concerts in 

uestion many new works were brought forward, some of 
them—perhaps I ought to say “many,” but I will be 





‘charitable and let the “some” stand—of little or no impor- 


tance, being new works, but without newness inthem. The 
concert in the Barfiisserkirche (Church of the Barefooted 
Friars) offered little to keep alive the interest, and much 
to try the patience, of the audience. Imagine an organ 
insufficient for concert purposes, and a herd of organists, 
with more ambition than genius for composition, let loose 
upon it. The vocal numbers of the programme made up 
somewhat for the deficiencies of the organ performances ; 
they were: Lassen’s “ Die heilige Nacht,” terzetto for 
female voices, with violin and organ accompaniment ; and 
Carl Miiller-Hartung’s 84th Psalm, for baritone solo, solo 
quartett of male voices, three-part male chorus, and 
organ, &c. The chamber concerts gave much more satis- 
faction, and here I must name first a trio by Bronsart, a 
work full of power and originality, magnificently played 
(by Von Biilow, Kémpel, and Leopold Griitzmacher) and 
enthusiastically received. Brahms’s string quartett in B 
flat major was exquisitely rendered by the Dresden 
quartett party, E. Rappoldi, E. Feigerl, Franz Ries, and 
Friedr. Griitzmacher. A suite (No. 2, F major), a healthy, 
bracing work for violin and pianoforte, by Franz Ries, 
showed the excellent qualities of Rappoldi’s violin-playing 
to great advantage. Erdmannsdoérfer’s trio in A minor, 
admirably performed by Mme. Fichtner-Erdmannsdoérfer, 
Herr Petri, and Herr Wihan (all from Sondershausen), 
deserves an honourable mention. The quintetto for 
pianoforte and strings (Carl Hess and the Dresden Quar- 
tett), by G. Sgambati, a composer imbued with the great 
German classics and yet a true Italian, interested and 
pleased me much. I doubt the immortality of the work, 
but bow with great respect to the musician. And now I 
come to the three orchestral concerts. Of Liszt we heard 
the “ Hungaria” (ninth symphonic poem), the two episodes 
from Lenau’s Faust (the romantic “nocturnal proces- 
sion,” and the indescribable “ Mephisto Waltz,” that 
essence of weirdness and sensuality), the “13th Psalm” 
(religious accents that come from and therefore go to the 
heart), and, lastly, the sparkling Hungarian fantasia for 
pianoforte and orchestra. The great master was always 
called and cheered with great enthusiasm, but after Mme. 
Erdmannsdérfer’s playing of the fantasia the enthusiasm 
of the audience transcended all bounds. Felix Draseke’s 
symphony in G major, Op. 12, was one of the most suc- 
cessful works produced during the four days of the 
festival ; the scherzo had even to be repeated, and the 
audience would not rest until the composer had shown 
himself. This may be an inducement to Herr Manns, 
who has introduced so many foreign composers to the 
English public, to do the same with Driaseke. Bron- 
sart’s pianoforte concerto, played by Von Biilow, was 
received with equal favour; again and again the great 
pianist and the composer had to come back to the front 
of the stage, to be overwhelmed with applause and 
shouts of admiration. In the wilderness of the Vorspiel 
(prelude) to Brachvogel’s play, Varciss, I lost my way 
altogether, and therefore will not attempt to speak 
learnedly about what I do not understand. Von Biilow pre- 
sented himself, or rather was represented, as a composer 
by two orchestral pieces, a zot/urno and an allegro risoluto. 
The zotturno—not sweet dreams, full of intoxicating per- 
fume @ /a Chopin, but a notturno in another sense—a 
Nachtstiick, dark thoughts, such as the night within 
and without us broods—is an interesting, noble com- 
position, and deserved a warmer reception than it got. 
The al/egro made upon me the impression of a thing out of 
its place, of a part torn from a whole ; and, as I learned 
afterwards, the impression was correct, the piece forming 
part of the music written by Von Biilow some years ago 
to the play /udius Cesar. St. Saéns’s Phaéton need only 
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be mentioned. I think it is well enough known ; and he 
who has heard it, or is acquainted with the composer’s 
tendencies, knows also that St. Saéns is here in his 
element. There are only left to be noticed the vocal 
works, Raff’s De profundis for eight-part chorus and 
orchestra ; Kiel’s Ze Deum for chorus, solo parts, and 
orchestra; and Richard Metzdorff’s Frau Alice, an old 
English ballad for solo chorus and orchestra. The last- 
named work is a pretty trifle put into too big a frame, 
and the two former ones are admirable rather for workman- 
ship than genius. To Kiel and Raff the sacred words 
they set to music were, so at least it seems to me, a mere 
pretence: the text did not suggest to them what they 
wrote; it did not stir up in their hearts the feeling of 
man’s littleness and sinfulness, of God’s greatness and 
infinite goodness. 

The above items do not exhaust the varied musical 
menus with which we were regaled at Erfurt. Many 
more works might be named, but need not be named ; 
such as they appear and disappear like bubbles on the 
water. Reguiescat in pace! Of the solo performances 
I will yet register Friedrich Griitzmacher’s of the violon- 
cello concerto (D minor) by Raff, and Petri’s of the 
Romanze, for violin, by M. Bruch. Vocal stars were not 
shining in Erfurt. Excepting Dr. Gunz, who sang the 
tenor solo in Liszt’s setting of the 13th Psalm, we made 
the acquaintance only of respectable mediocrity. 

The band was that of Sondershausen, reinforced by 
some musicians from Weimar. The choruses were sung 
by Soller’s Choral Society and the Erfurt Sing-Akademie. 
Erdmannsdérfer was the principal conductor, but Liszt 
wielded the baton in two or three works, two local men 
conducted the De profundis and Te Deum laudamus, and 
some of the composers who had works of their own per- 
formed took the command into their own hands. 

The business transactions, and the discussions relative 
to the militant and missionary (if I may say so) purposes 
of the Association, had no attraction for its members. 
The number of persons present exceeded at neither of 
the two meetings thirty. The principal theme under 
discussion was “musical education in schools.” Dr. 
Alvsleben told his se/ect audience what had been done by 
the Association, in the way of pricking and whipping, to 
induce that slow, obstinate animal, the State, to move. 
School-inspector Grell (Munich) criticised the present 
mode of teaching singing in schools, and pointed out what 
was most needful, giving a sketch of his own, apparently 
rational, method. Dr. Wilhelm Langhans (Berlin) read 
a carefully-written paper on the advantages of intro- 
ducing instrumental music and theory of music in the 
curriculum of the Gymnasiums, instancing two such 
higher schools, in one of which instruction is given in 
harmony and counterpoint, and in the other a band of 
instrumentalists, recruited from the pupils taught by a 
master. 

Wednesday afternoon—ze., on the 26th June—the 
greater number of those assembled at Erfurt took the 
train for Weimar. I was glad to look once more on the 
old place, lying quiet and serene, as if dreaming of its 
grand memories. What shall I tell you of Berlioz’s | 
Damnation of Faust? An extraordinary work, to be | 
sure! Not without spots of dreary barrenness, but also | 
rich in traits of surpassing beauty and fruitfulness. Here | 
impotent vagaries, there flashes of genius. The difficult 
composition found, unfortunately, not a wholly satisfac- 
tory interpretation. So much for the music festival and 
the meeting of German musicians in Erfurt and Weimar ; 
now for fresh fields and pastures new. A rivederci. 


F, M, N. PEREGRINUS. 









THE ITALIAN OPERA SEASON. 


THE opera season of 1878, like the month of March 
is said to do, has come in like a lion, and has gone out 
like a lamb, It is true -that Mr. Gye has kept his 
promise, made at the beginning of the season, to produce 
two out of four named works; those which have seen the 
light of his stage being, Paolo e Virginia, by Victor 
Massé; and Alma, P’Incantatrice, by Flotow; the 
unproduced being, Carmen by Georges Bizet; and 
Hérold’s opera, Le Pré aux Clercs. As the Carmen 
has been performed many times at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
there has been, after all, no great loss to the musical 
world, for Hérold’s opera can keep until we get a stage 
small enough to suit its elegant proportions, that of 
Covent Garden being ridiculously too large for it or for 
like works, For although managers insist upon playing 
such pretty little operas as 7Euisir d’Amore, Don 
Pasquale, Crispino e la Comare, and one or two more 
of a similar kind, they are always as effective in propor- 
tion, as thoroughly enjoyable, and as distinctly visible as 
the evolutions of a mouse in a procession of elephants. 
If, however, they are well performed, we can enjoy them 
through the opera-glass, but when, as it is too often the 
case, they are feebly and inefficiently done, we can be 
thankful for small mercies, and be glad that they are no 
bigger. While speaking of small things, it may be as well 
to refer to the production of Adma on Tuesday, 
July 9th. Apart from the pleasure that always follows 
in the train of any performance by Mlle. Albani, and 
which was not wanting in this—and, notwithstanding the 
eking out of Flotow’s poor ideas by the ballet music 
of Signor Vianesi, the conductor—the opera ought 
never to have been brought upon the stage ; for a more 
miserable failure never was placed upon the boards, or 
humiliated the artists. As it is never likely to hold any 
place in the repertoire, it is needless to describe it, and as 
the music is not destined to add to the fame of its 
author, it is best to draw the curtain of oblivion over the 
whole business. For the benefit of those who are not 
satisfied with a general description of the thing, it may 
be said thatit is only an expansion of a one act operetta, 
?Esclave de Camoéns, produced at Paris so far back as 
the year 1845. Inits value, it may be described as worse 
than ZL’Oméra, which is worse than Martha, which is 
only a respectable opera in which the one beautiful 
melody is not the author’s own. Of the two revivals at 
this theatre, Semiramide and Le Prophéte, the chief thing 
that can be said is, that they have each been placed upon 
the stage on the usual magnificent plan adopted at this 
place ever since it has been an opera-house. Those who 
would have the eye satisfied rather than the ear, could 
not fail to be pleased with them both. Unfortunately, 
the eye is not the only sense which needs to be made 
contented at an operatic performance, otherwise there 
would be little to do but to praise everything. Mme. 
Adelina Patti sings Rossini’s music charmingly, but her 
acting as Semiramide lacks depth and originality. Of 





the rest of the performers it is enough to say that if any- 
thing were needed to prove to demonstration the fact 
that the opera is written in the style of a past age, and 
that the art of singing the florid passages of Rossini’s 


first period as a composer is completely lost, nothing 


could have better answered the proof than the amusing 
efforts of all the vocalists with the exception of Madame 
Patti. ’ 

To the notice concerning the revival of Le Prophéte 


_ | was appended in the Zimes the following history of 
;'the performances of the opera in London, which is 
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certain to be interesting to the readers of the MUSICAL 
RECORD :— 

“The Prophéte was represented last night before a 
crowded audience, with all the scenic splendour to which 
we have been accustomed at this establishment when- 
ever any of the four grand ‘spectacular’ operas of 
Meyerbeer may be in request. By these it is hardly 


requisite to state are intended Rodert, the Huguenots, 


the Prophéte and the Africaine, all originally brought 
out at the Paris Grand Opéra—the first in 1831, the 
second in 1836 (same year as Mendelssohn’s oratorio, 
S. Paul—like the opera of his contemporary and friend, 
still as young and fresh as at its birth); the third in 1849; 
the fourth in 1865, a year after the death of its composer. 
To these might be added L’Evoile du Nord (1855), had 
not the work been expressly written for the Opéra 
Comique. The Prophéte and the Africaine seem to have 
occupied Meyerbeer’s attention more seriously and for 
a longer period of time than any of his most ambitious 
efforts. They were contemplated very shortly after 
the production of the Huguenots, and years upon years 
were devoted to modifications and changes—radical 
changes not seldom—until the master could feel entirely 
satisfied with his labour. Difficulties, moreover, stood in 
his way with regard to the singers who should be en- 
trusted with the leading parts in either opera. And so 
the Prophéte and the A/fricaine progressed slowly in the 
solitude of Meyerbeer’s own thoughts, while the musical 
public of Europe were incessantly inquiring about one or 
the other—‘ When are we to hear the A/fricaine? When 
the Prophéte ?? The Africaine, we believe, was projected 
before its companion; the Prophéte, nevertheless, first 
saw the light of the lamps—at the Paris Grand Opéra, 
then the ‘Théatre de la Nation’—on the 16th of April, 
1849, with Mme. Pauline Viardot Garcia in the impor- 
tant character of Fides; Roger, the previously cherished 
tenor of the Opéra Comique, as John of Leyden, and the 
not forgotten Mme. Castellan as Bertha. Its cordial 
reception in the French capital induced Mr. Gye to 
bring out an Italian version of the opera at Covent 
Garden, July 24 of the same year, with Mme. Viardot, 
the original (afterwards succeeded in Paris by the cele- 
brated contralto, Alboni), as Fides, Catherine Hayes as 
‘Bertha, and Mario as the Prophet. Many opera-goers 
must still vividly recall this brilliant first performance of 
so elaborate a work under the direction of Mr..(now Sir 
Michael) Costa—a performance which conferred special 
honour upon all who took part in it. Though introduced 
so late in the season, the new opera was a town talk; and 
how it became a stock piece in the Covent Garden 
repertory, remaining so until the old theatre was de- 
stroyed by fire, in February, 1856, after the never-to-be 
forgotten * Carnival Benefit’ of the ‘ Wizard of the North, 
need not be said. All the scenery, costumes, and other 
properties belonging to the Prophéte having been utterly 
destroyed, it was not till two years afterwards, when, 
through the indomitable energy of Mr. Gye, a new 
theatre, like Aladdin’s palace, had sprung up, that the 
Prophete could be revived. That it was revived, and 
with the same scenic magnificence as in the earlier time, 
is well known. At this revival Tamberlik (vice Mario) 
was John of Leyden, Mme. Rose Csillag (the old rival 
of Titiens at Vienna) Fides, and Mlle. Corbari Bertha. 
Other representatives of Fides were heard between that 
year and the nine years following, when the opera was 
performed in 1869, under the joint direction of Messrs. 
Gye and Mapleson, with Titiens as Fides, the late 
Mongini as John of Leyden, and Mlle. Sinico as Bertha. 
Sir Michael Costa having seceded from his post, Signor 
Li Calsi assumed the duties of conductor. Since then 





the Prophéte has not been heard at Covent Garden, and 
its revival was all the more welcome, inasmuch as it came 
back freshly and strongly.” 


‘With the exception of the scenery and accessories and 
the dances, including the “ Pas des Patineurs,” less won- 
derful now than in times past, because “skating rinks 
and rollers” have become more general, there was ac- 
tually nothing remarkable in the performance. The 
recapitulation of the glories of the past by the writer 
above quoted, only serves to show that operatic Po 
formances, like unfortunate princes, may fall from their 
high estate, perhaps never to rise again. When, then, 
the opera season of 1878 at this house died, it expired 
without a sigh or without a regret for it. 

The only thing of importance at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre has been the revival of Balfe’s opera, /7 Tadis- 
mano, originally written for the English stage to an 
English libretto, by Mr: A. Matthison, under the title of 
The Knight of the Leopard. All was completed, except 
a little of the scoring of the final scenes, when death 
called Balfe away. His widow entrusted the task of 
finishing the opera to Dr. Macfarren, who added an in- 
congruous part song—now omitted—and finished the 
score, and with this work supplementing that of the author, 
the opera was produced in June, 1874, at Drury Lane 
Theatre, Mme. Christine Nilsson being the exponent of 
the chief part. After having been several times played by 
various prima donnas throughout the land, it was revived 
on July 6th, with Mme. Gerster as Edith Plantagenet, who 
played the part with extraordinary success, Signor Came 
panini performing his original vé/e as Kenneth, and the 
other characters being entrusted to Signori Galassi, Del 
Puente, Grazzi, Franceschi, Rinaldini, and Roveri, with 
Mlle. Carolina Salla as the Queen. An overture, found 
upon a search subsequent to the first performance of the 
opera, was given instead of the prelude hitherto played. 
This opera, different from his usual style, is considered by 
many as Balfe’s best. It has been attractive each time 
it has begn played, and with Carmen may be said to have 
divided the honours of the season at this house. La 
Forza del Destino, with Verdi’s alterations and additions, 
Gounod’s Mirella, and Weber’s Der Freischiitz, promised 
at the outset, have been reserved for another season. It 
is true Fidelio has been produced, with Mme. Pap- 
penheim as Leonora, but not even the series of “ farewell 
performances” given after the 13th, when the season 
nominally closed, have made it as brilliant as it might 
have, or so profitable as it ought to have been. 








DEGREES IN MUSIC AT THE UNIVERSITY 


OF LONDON. 
THE governing body of the University of London have 
framed a scheme for the examination of those who wish 
to proceed in music. The following letter will be read 
with attention, as showing the probable value of the 
scheme in relation to students in music, more especially 
as it is written by one who from his long experience and 
eminent position in the world of art has earned the right 
to speak, and to be listened to. 
London, July 8, 1878. 


Some of your readers may be interested in learning that the con- 
ditions of Graduation in Music in the University of London were 


‘not put forth without protest, made while there was yet time to 


modify them. The following letter was addressed in August last to 
Dr. William Pole, F.R.S., to whom the subject had been referred 
by the University authorities, and who was good enough to consult 
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me in reference to it. The letter was laid before these authorities 
and, I am told, fully considered by them; but as we now find, 
without exercising any influence on their course of proceeding. 


Joun: HULLAH, 


‘* Grosvenor Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W., 
‘* August 6th, 1877.” 


‘*My DEAR Dr. PoLe,—I have read your ‘ Proposed Regulations 
relative to Degrees in Music’ with great attention. those 
which have reference to musical art, or more properly the science of 
musical art, so far as | go, I have no comment to make. They 
have evidently been well considered, and the results of your con- 
sideration come out as it might have been expected they would. I 
shall ask you presently to consider the propriety of widening their 
scope; but before doing this I have a strong protest to make 
against your proposed ‘ First Examinations’ both for the Bachelor's 
and for the Doctor’s degree. 

‘* Music is a fine art, and of every fine art there isa science. In 
what this particular science of musical art consists it is needless for 
me to stop to tell you. But it is not needless to name one subject 
or science which, though seeming (to men of science who are not 
musicians) to belong to it, is practically altogether outside of it-— 
the science of acoustics. You know me well enough to render it 
unnecessary that I should protest against being supposed to under- 
value a knowledge of acoustics, or, indeed, any kind! of knowledge 
whatever. All knowledge is valuable and venerable. That a 
musician should make acoustics a subject of study is laudable, as 
would be his making astronomy. But the former has, so far, had 
no more practical bearing on what musicians call music than the 
latter ; and I am unable to see that you have any more right to 
demand of a musical candidate an acquaintance with the one than 
with the other, Can you name a single great composer, from 
Josquin Depres to Sterndale Bennett, who could have passed your 
‘first examinations’? Would he have been a better ‘ musician’ if 
he could have done so? Acoustics seem to me to stand in the same 
relation to music as does philology to poetry, chemistry to painting, 
geology to architecture, and even anatomy to sculpture. In what 
way has philology or chemistry affected the works of the great 
masters of verbal expression, design, or colour? Can it be denied 
that the noblest structures the world has yet seen were completed 
ages before geology, as a science, had an existence or a name? 
And is there the slightest'evidence that Phidias had any acquaint- 
ance with the parts of the human body which were not open to his 
observation? Really it seems to me as unreasonable to demand of 
a musician, as you propose to do, an account of the theories of 
meget observe, more than a quarter of a century 
after music had attained its highest conceivable perfection, in the 
works of Beethoven—as to demand of a painter an account of the 
anatomy and habits of the hog, with the aid of whose bristles he 
will certainly have to express himself to the end of his days. 

‘* But your scheme is not only redundant, but, as I have indicated, 
deficient. 

“I cannot but think that more credit than you propose to give 
should be given to technical skill. In omitting or excluding this 
from the number of ‘qualifications for a musical degree,’ you ignore 
the best qualities of the musical artist. Sentiment, expression, re- 
finement, made manifest in touch and tone, are all to go for 
nothing! The business, of ninety-nine musicians out of every hun- 
dred is to render or expound the works of others. You ignore 
every gift or accomplishment which will enable a musician to do 
this. The greatest executant, instrumental or vocal, the world ever 
heard or saw might utterly fail in your proposed examination. 

“Music is an art ; and the science of music does not consist in 
the measurement or tuning of sounds, but in the ¢rveatment of 
sounds as the musician finds them and accepts them—z.e., in giving 
them every variety of combination, succession, repetition with a 
difference and the like, of which they are susceptible. 

‘*T write, as you will have seen, in great haste; for I do not like 
to lose an hour in striving to prevent a great opportunity from 
coming to nothing. To some extent you will, I think, agree with 
me ; whether you can get others to do so is, of course, another 
matter.—I am, my dear Dr, Pole, always yours faithfully, 

‘* William Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Mus. Doc. JouN HULLAH. 

‘*P.S.—I have not thought it necessary to allude to the many 
sone in which I am entirely with you. I cannot however, refrain 

rom naming one—the imsistance on a Matriculation Examination. 
More general culture is the first of necessities among the professors 
of our art. Would it be possible to leave a little liberty—in the 
choice of his subjects—to the candidate in this M. Examination? 
Acoustics might, and in some cases would be, one of those chosen. 
But I should favour and encourage, of all, Language and Litera- 
ture.” 





Foreign Correspondence. 


eo. 


MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


Fune, 1878. 
MucH discussion and speculation -is excited this year in fair 
Paris by the fact that the annual ‘‘ concours” of the Conserva- 
toire, always so interesting to musica) enthusiasts, was con- 
ducted, for some unknown reason, ‘‘a huis clos,” except to the 
lucky initiated. In vain is it for unfortunate outsiders to com- 
fort themselves with the sour grapes, that these annual ‘‘con- 
cours” were always attended with great inconveniences ; that 
it was necessary to wait outside unfriendly barricades and 
closed doors from an early hour, and even then only to obtain 


an uncomfortable seat, in a vitiated atmosphere, and to be com- 
pelled to retain the seat during the day—for even were it left 
for refreshment, the chance of being able to regain it was 
small. It suffices to remark that professors have deemed it wise 
to subject their pupils to as little distraction as gg and so 
determined to exclude the public at the trials. An official 
bulletin announces that the pud/ic concours will commence on 
Thursday, July 25th, by the ‘‘ Concours du chant ;” on Friday, 
26th, piano; Saturday, 27th, opéra comique ; Monday, 29th, 
tragedy and comedy ; Tuesday, 30th, opera ; Wednesday, 31st, 
violoncello and violin ; Thursday, August Ist, wind instruments. 
The compositions chosen for display of skill and musical 
feeling and ability are : for the piano, for the lady students, the 
first movement of Chopin’s sonata, Op. 58 ; for the Pee. 
andante of a sonata by Weber. On the 15th of June an 
interesting soirée was held at the house of M. Le Couppey of 
his pupils. A very youthful pianist executed with correctness 
and musical taste Weber’s well-known rondo in E flat major. 
Six young ladies played extremely well the first movement of 
Hummel’s B minor concerto, and nine of the most advanced 
students several pieces by Chopin, Saint-Saéns, &c. On the 
occasion of the grand national festival of the 3oth of June, 
two grand concerts (vocal and instrumental) were given in the 
gardens of the Tuileries, before the pavilion ‘‘de l’Hostage, 
upon an immense platform elevated to hide the ruins.” There 
were four hundred singers, and three hundred instrumentalists. 
The first concert was held at six o’clock, and the second from 
eight to eleven. The choral concert, conducted by M. 
Danhauser, had an excellent programme, including the 
Cantata Gloire & la France! (Words by M. Victor Hugo; 
music by the recently deceased Frangois Bazin, who died 
suddenly July 3rd, at the house of M. Le Couppey.) The 
programme of the instrumental concert, under the direction of 
M. Ed. Colonne, was equally as good. At the end, the chorus 
and orchestra unitedly performed a new composition by 
Gounod. : 

A curious circumstance has happened, namely, that the 
Abbé Liszt has arrived in Paris on the anniversary of his first 
grand concert in that city. It seems also that enterprising 
musicians in Manchester first presented this musical wonder of 
the age to that city in June, 1825. The original announce- 
ment will be read with some interest :—‘‘MM. Ward and 
Andrews have the pleasure to announce that they have engaged 
at great expense the youthful Liszt, aged 12 years, and already 
proclaimed the greatest modern pianist by all who have had 
occasion to hear him. The concert will commence by the 
celebrated overture to ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ The young Liszt will 
play upon an Erard (7 octaves) an (1) air and variations by 
Reichstadt, with orchestral. accompaniments by Czerny; (2) 
Hummel’s A minor concerto (with orchestra) ; (3) an improvised 
fantasia by himself.” 

On the first of July a concert was given in the Trocadéro, 
under the direction of the Spanish Impresario Rovina, consisting 
of singers and songstresses, guitarists, and mandolinists, &c. 
This ‘l'roupe has also been said to be engaged to perform in 
London, in due time. 
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MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Lerpzic, July, 1878, 


THE month of June brought but one important concert, which 
was of interest chiefly on account of the performers being pupils 
of the Conservatoire. On June 28th the Directors of that insti- 
tution gave the above-named concert at the Gewandhaus. It was 
also intended to be a deferred celebration of the silver wedding 
of their majesties King Albert and Queen Carola of Saxony. 
The programme was a very extensive one—the concert lasted 
for more than three hours—therefore we shall mention the most 
important details only, although praise is due to the whole of 
the performers for their achievements. It was of course 
natural that for the solo pieces the best performers should have 
been selected. Amongst these the most prominent were Mr. 
Richard Rickard, of Birmingham (piano), Herr Beyer, of 
Leipzig (violin), and Herr Eisenberg, of Brunswick (violon- 
cello), who gave us an altogether exemplary rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s 2nd Trio (c minor). Further, the performance of 
Beethoven’s B flat major Trio (Op. 97), by Miss Helen Hope- 
kirk, of Edinburgh, in conjunction with the above-mentioned 
gentlemen, formed the most agreeable part of the evening’s 
entertainment. The vocalists were well represented by Fraulein 
Anna Dubost, of Stockholm, who showed the advantage of 
much good training in Schubert’s ‘‘Lindenbaum.” This 
young lady has a sympathetic voice and clear intonation, and 
sings with feeling and taste. Another notable performance was 
Handel’s Piano Concerto in B flat major by Fraulein Dorothea 
Grosch, of Libau, who had evidently taken Pauer’s excellent 
arrangement for her study. A rather novel and striking effect 
was produced by the Variations on ‘‘ God preserve the Em- 
peror,” from Haydn’s well-known quartett, being played by the 
whole of the string orchestra. Lastly, we must not omit to 
mention the performance of Hauptmann’s Offertory, ‘* Lauda 
anima mea, Dominum,” which was executed by the chorus in 
the most creditable and praiseworthy style. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, July 13th, 1878. 
WitH Romeo and Fuliet, performed on June 29th, the opera 
season really ended. The small band of her visitors, consisting 
for the most part of foreigners, who were attracted to, and who 
admired the house, wondered considerably at the occasional 
applause, urged on by the professional cl/igue, one of the most 
detestable institutions in our theatrical sphere, as it degrades art 
to a thorough mockery, The time will come when hope to 
say more of this nuisance, but for the present I will be silent, 
and will speak only of the rest of the business concerning the 
opera. Of the ladies mentioned last time, Frl. Grossi (Gross- 
muck), from Berlin, is engaged ; Frl. Hahl repeated the ré/e of 
Fides, and then took leave without en ment; Fri. Mielke, 
after her début as Elsa, performed Valentine, Bertha, Agathe, 
and Elsa again, doing the best she could to repair the loss 
occasioned by the absence of Mme. Wilt. One of our baritones, 
Herr Alexi, has left us for Paris, it is said at the instance of 
Mr. Faure. He performed Count Oberthal, Telramund, 
Count Nevers, and like parts, with skill, having acquired 
experience as a member of the Komische Opera. He is a fine 
singer, and has a nice figure for the stage. He needs more 
practice in performing. Like all our singers, he sang no more 
than six times during one month. He, perhaps, was fortunate, 
for many do not reach even that number; for instance, Frau 
Reicher-Kindermann, during May and June, sang only three 
times. During the same period Rheingold was performed 
only once; Walktire twice, and then laid aside, as Frau 
Materna is enjoying her well-earned rest. Though the holydays 
were announced for the whole opera company, the arrival of the 
‘hah of Persia caused a disappointment for the orchestra and 
th ballet ; for in the first and second weeks of July we had some 


his Highness, “Sylvia,” ‘Flick and Flock,” “Coppelia,” 





**Satanella,” “‘ Robert and Bertrand,” “‘ Rococo” were per- 
formed. Even the realm of death was invaded, when the 
‘*Danse Macabre,” the well-known orchestral fantasie, was 
—- Every time his Eastern majesty appeared, the 

louse was filled to the last place, the audience admiring the 
Shah, the Shah admiring the ballet, and director Tauner, suffer- 
ing still from the last deficit, admiring Shah and audience. 
To-day, July 13th, the last performance (the ballet ‘‘ Flick and 
Flock”) takes place, and the opera-house will be closed till 
August 15th. : 

The performance of Haydn’s ‘‘Seasons,” which took place June 
30th, at the very end of the opera season, for the benefit of the 
Pensions-Institut of the Hofoper, was noteworthy, but needless. 
First of all, the choice of an oratorio was a great mistake, as the 
concert season had passed, and as two successive holydays (the 
festival Peter and Paul, and Sunday) offered too great a tempta- 
tion to avoid theatres for the enjoyment of forest and field.. No 
wonder, then, that every second stall and box were unoccupied, 
and that the performance itself was lacking in fire. The soli 
were sung by Frau Kupfer and Herr Walter, from the Opera, 
and Herr Joseph Staudigl, from the Hoftheater at Carlsruhe, 
who happened to be on a visit to his native town. As for Frau 
Kupfer, she failed to find the right simple feeling, expression, 
and emphasis for her task ; the tenor’s delivery was low-spirited 
and a strong contrast to that of Herr Vogl, from Munich, whom 
we admired in the same part not long ago. Herr Staudigl, the 
son of the famous basso, who so very often delighted the 
Viennese in Haydn’s oratorios, was perhaps the best. It is 
scarcely four years that he left our Conservatoire, having aroused 
great hopes for his future career, all of which the young man has 
as yet justified. He has cultivated his sonorous and sympathetic 
bass-baritone voice to the best advantage, and has improved in 
his phrasing. His manner of singing is well suited to the true 
oratorio style. On this occasion, so soon as he had sung his 
first aria, he had won the hearts of the audience, who continued 
to follow his performance with the greatest attention. He is 
said to sing in Handel’s oratorios with equal success, as he is a 
fine fiorituri singer, and for. this he isin great request in all the 
principal towns along the Rhine from Strassburg to Diisseldorf, 
and if he would one day get over to London, he will, no doubt, 
prove the truth of the statement here made of his ability. It 
may be of some interest to say that the whole of the parts for 
orchestra and chorus used at the performances of the ** Seasons,” 
as well as of the Creation, are the same as were used on the 
first performances of both oratorios, and contain the corrections 
made by Haydn’s own hand. 

Operas performed from June 12th to the end of that month : 
Prophet, Das goldene Kreus (and the ballet ‘‘ Coppelia”), Fra 
Diavolo, Afrikanerin, Wassertriger (and the ballet ‘‘ Sylvia”), 
Tannhiuser, Mignon, Freischiits, Fliegende Hollinder, Lohen- 
grin, Tell, Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Romeo and Fuliet, 








Rebiews, 


aalitie: 
Anciens Clavecinistes Flamands. Par le CHEVALIER VAN 
Evgwyck. London: Schott & Co. 


THOSE who labour in the side walks of history deserve all due 
encouragement and recognition for their pains and trouble, for 
very often they discover facts in connection with the subject or 
subjects they may take up as hobby, which are of the greatest 
importance in determining matters of more general interest or 
more frequent inquiry. In the present instance the Chevalier 
van Elewyck is able to state with certainty that which Moscheles, 
in his ‘‘ Life of Beethoven,” only hints at, and that with no 
degree of certainty, namely, that the grandfather of Beethoven 
occupied for a time the post of Mattre de Chapelle at St. Pierre 
de Louvain. His grandfather, who died when Beethoven was 
in his third year, seemed to have exercised a considerable in- 
fluence over the mind and character of the great musician even 
in after years ; for he never spoke of him but in terms of filial 


' gratitude and affection. This circumstance would scarcely be 
balets, once intermixed with short orchestral pieces, to amuse | 


worth mentioning but for the presumption that the old man 
possessed the greater part of the publications of Matthias van 
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den Gheyn, who followed him in his temporary office as Maitre 
de Chapelle at Louvain. These he may have bequeathed to his 

dchild, and he, for the love he bore to the dear old man 
Sead and gone, probably studied the works in so earnest a 
spirit that they may have insensibly helped to form his 
artistic mind. It is certain that their originality of character, 
their difference from the general run of works of their class, 
could not fail to arouse the sympathies and excite the admiration 
of one so sensitive and keenly alive to artistic worth, whether 
personal or productive, as Ludwig van Beethoven. 


The Chevalier van Elewyck, having had ample opportu- 
nities of judging, from a course of study of Van Gheyn’s works 
in the pleasure of collecting them during the quarter of a century 
from the time he commenced, unto the publication of the 
volumes, is of opinion that ‘‘ce maftre constitue la plus belle 
figure musicale du 18e siécle en Belgique.” He had previously 
given to the world an excellent and trustworthy biography of 
the famous Fleming, and now devotes one of his, two volumes 
of extracts from the works of the musicians of his country 
during the last century entirely to Van den Gheyn. In England 
—although a great number of his compositions were published 
by ‘* Welcker, of Gerrard Street, Soho ”—he is known chiefly 
as a carillonneur, and as a member of the famous family of 
bell-founders, of a fame still existing beyond Belgium. The 
brothers Van Aerscholdt, whose works are celebrated from 
having been placed in nearly every belfry in their land, preserve 
the skill of their accomplished ancestor noted equally as an 
organist, composer, and bell-founder. 


The examples of his musical skill, preserved in the handsomely 
printed volume now before us, show him to have been a man 
completely deserving not only of all the labour and trouble 
undertaken to make him known to us, but, if possible, of still 
further trouble. For the student of music, as examples of the 


clever employment of united means, and the successful attempt 
to be free as possible from the hampering conventionalities of 
the period. In the six ‘‘ suites,” the six ‘‘divertimente,” the 
two ‘organ preludes,” andthe two “ — pour carillon,” the 


like originality and distinctiveness of character may be found. 
It may not be out of place to suggest the employment of these 
last-named pieces upon the new carillons at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
when they are hung in their — and ready for use. One of 
the two, the ‘‘ Preludium Coucou,” is still a favourite with 
carillonneurs in the Low Countries. The absence of cut and 
dried phrases and sequences will be remarked by the least in- 
terested in these compositions, while those who can fully appre- 
ciate ingenuity in any form, but particularly’in musical form and 
treatment, will surely admire the skilful manner in which all the 
effects have been gained by what is practically two-part 
writing. 

It will not be for the works of Van der Gheyn alone that 
the present publication will secure admiration, but for the 
monuments of other Flemish writers who continued and main- 
tained the ancient supremacy of the nation as inventors and 
practitioners in music, a supremacy won for the race by 
Orlando di Lasso, and continued by Ludwig van Beethoven, 
who, as his name certifies, belongs to the Flemish people. The 
works here alluded to are gathered in a volume of equal 
interest and of identical appearance with the first, which contains 
the ‘‘loved master” of the compiler, and includes specimens 
of the music of Pierre Paepen (1689), Jaques Lafosse (1721), 
Joseph Hector Fiocco (1731), Dieudonné Raick (1723), Colfs 
(1731), C. F. van Meert (1735), Léonard Bouting (1725), J. 
Th. Bauftetter (1750), Fr. Krafft (1750), Pierre van Maldere 
(1724), J. J. Robson (1749), P. J. van der Bosch (1765), N. C. 
van den Borght (1760), G. G. Kennis (1760), F. J. De Trazeg- 
nies (1760), Ferd. Staes (1775), and Godfrey Staes (1775), a 
century of writers whose works have interest for others than 
their own countrymen. In the writings of Fiocco—and there 
are many examples enclosed in the book—may be traced a 
considerable likeness to those of yp cs le Grand, his contem- 
porary in France, and in those of Leonard Bouting, the earliest 
indications of the employment of the recognised sonata form as 
used by the Flemings ; that is to say, if the pieces given here may 
be considered to be fairly representative. The divertimente 
of Frangois Krafft, of the date 1750, are also remarkable for the 





same reason, as it proves how that men’s minds being moved in 
one direction sought expression in the one form, which was after- 
wards to be further developed by Schobert in France, Emanuel 
Bach in Germany, and brought to a greater and more general 
perfection by Mozart, who left to posterity a legacy which was 
turned to such noble uses as those employed by Beethoven, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Schumann. The particular in- 
terest and attraction the present publication should have for 
students, cannot be overvalued. For the patient research and 
patriotic labour to show that the glorious old Flemings of the 
sixteenth century had worthy followers in the eighteenth the 
Chevalier van Elewyck'deserves to receive with the highest accla- 
mation the thanks of all labourers in the wide fields as well as 
in the side walks of musical history ; for not only are the works 
valuable, as indicating the growth of musical thought and treat- 
ment, but they are worthy to be accepted for the inherent beauty 
of their melodies, the quaint use of harmony, and the gentle 
simplicity yet earnest artistic desire which pervades each 
example selected, be it great or small, 


Little Rosebud (The Sleeping Beauty), Dornréschen, by CARL 
REINECKE. Op. 139. London: Augener & Co. 

FOLLOWING in the path opened by himself in the production of 
the charming composition ‘‘ Little Snowdrop,” Herr Reinecke 
has in this ‘* Rosebud” presented a brighter and a sweeter, 
because’a more matured flower. To descend from metaphor to 
ordinary prose, it is pleasing to be able to point out the pursuit 
of pleasure in a direction already indicated by the publication of 
this gem, designed to serve as a medium for study and recreation 
under peculiar conditions—that is to say, in places where mixed 
voices are unattainable. The work is written for soprano and 
alto soli, with a chorus for female voices, the accompaniment 
being designed to secure the best effect possible by means of the 
pianoforte alone. The poem, originally written by Heinrich 
Carsten has been translated by Lewis Novra with considerable 
tact and taste. The music only forms a portion of the poem, 
the illustrations and reflections arising out of the subject, the 
connecting incidents and remarks, being reserved for recitation 
in such a form as to concentrate the attention, intensify’ the 
interest, and make the music bright by contrast. The music is 
divided into eleven numbers. The first, ‘‘Sweet enchanting 
fairyland,” is a dreamy apostrophe introducing the subject ; the 
second is a graceful chorus of the fairy godmothers, assembled 
at the christening of the little Rosebud, who is supposed to be 

eacefully sleeping ; the third number is the song of | the enraged 
hairy whose name was not included in the list of invitations. 
As a song, it is full of fire and character, not only expressed in 
the words, but in the voice part, and in the accompaniment. In 
the fourth number Rosebud expresses her joy at having eluded 
the watchfulness of those set over her to avert the fate foretold 
by the fairy, when finding herself among scenes and sights all 
new and strange. Here, again, the wicked fairy appears, and in 
a strange mysterious song works the spell which induces the 
long and deep sleep of acentury, Every one in and about the 
castle is thrown into a profound somnolence, without having the 
power to resist the effect. The magic slumber influences all, 
and arrests them in the acts in which they were engaged at 
the time. The very flies succumb, though loth to yield, their 
song “ Zumm, zumm,” being the last natural sound heard in the 
hall. The good fairies, unable to avert the spell, protect the 
sufferers from ill consequences by surrounding the castle with 
thorny briars, to keep away the inquisitive until the hundred years 
shall ioe passed ; singing the while an elegantly written trio, 
‘Silence! birdlets ‘neath the heavens.” When the century has 
passed, after many aspirants have failed, the real’ prince appears. 
“The Legend of Princess Rosebud,” a beautiful song for contralto, 
introduces a new phase in the drama, The prince breathes a 
prayer, Rosebud awakes, joins her voice with that of the prince 
in a song of thanksgiving ; and a chorus of the good fairies, 
expressive of their joy at the triumph over the evil power, 
concludes this charming little drama, which is deserving of ne 
highest consideration among those for whom such worksare 
aporally suitable, as they are written for and obtain their full 
effect from female voices. 
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Clavier-Ettiden, in obligaten-Passagen fiir die linke Hand.-in 
progressive Folge mit Fingersatz. .Von- Louis KOHLER. 
Op. 292. Offenbach : Joh, André. 

Herr Louis KOHLER in his preface to this publication states 

its object, and his desire in connection with it. The object is 

to supply what he considers to be a want in methods of instruc- 
tion for the pianoforte, namely, a distinct course of study for 
the left hand alone, or chiefly. This to a certain extent points 

out two defects, or rather -one defect in two aspects. 1. A 

natural defect arising from the neglect to develop the powers 

of the left hand in early youth.’ 2. An artificial defect springing 
out of the carelessness of teachers of the pianoforte, who, in 
their anxiety to ‘‘ push on” a pupil, do'so to the loss of a definite 
portion of power. If, as in the olden time, masters were to 
insist‘upon the indifferent use of either hand, a greater amount 
of equality of touch would be gained at the expenditure of a 
very little extra trouble. The known neglect of teachers, and 
their anxiety to gloss over bad or careless work by a seeming 
show, is no new theme, and it may be owing to these defects 
that composers from time to time have. provided such remedies 
as those now befere us, as much as to the desire to sweeten 
labour by the production of needful studies in acceptable forms. 
**Czerny’s 101 Exercises,” ‘‘ Bertini’s Studies,” and works of 
like character, in which the pupil is insensibly led on to over- 
come difficulties in acquiring a mastery over tuneful exercises, 
all seem to owe their origin to a desire to smooth the way of the 
path of a pupil. There are few studies more judiciously written 
than the present. They are, it is true, for advanced pupils, but 
they are interesting enough to furnish delight to a hearer unaware 
of their educational use. There are two studies, Nos. 9 and 15, 
in which the right hand is not required at all; in others but 
subserviently ; connected scale passages with a distinct melody 
over connected yet detached chord accompaniments in the right 
hand, in both triple and duple measure; arpeggio passages, 
chromatic scales, staccato extended arpeggios, arpeggios through 
two octaves, and through three or more, toa cantabile, sequential 


figures, passages in thirds, octave studies, bravura passages, in } ST! 


addition to studies in which the left hand completes the harmony, 
form the contents of this estimable publication, which, being well 
designed and acceptably set forth, will not fail to make its mark. 
The directions for the use of the pedal are clear and very 
valuable, and if he observed would tend greatly towards 
lessening the abuse of that valuable means of effect in pianoforte 


playing. 


Polonaise. By XAVER SCHARWENKA. London : 


Augener & Co. 


If it were desirable to name one upon whom as a polonaise 
writer the mantle of Chopin would appear to have fallen, one who 
possesses power to describe in music that which Liszt gives as 
the true character of the dance, the one example now under 
notice would justify us in naming Herr Xaver Scharwenka as 
the living writer upon whom a double portion of the spirit has 
descended. The energy of the rhythm, the dignity of the 
measure, the graceful solemnity of the harmonies, the sad tone 
in the melody, and the burning fire infused through and in- 
fusing all, would call this piece into notice, if no other of the 
writings of its clever author had succeeded in so doing. Asa 
study ef rhythm, an example of figuration, as an instance of the 
waint yet enforced harmonies, and, above all, as a true pattern 
Wd he a pianoforte writing, there are few better examples to 
e found. 


Op. 12. 


Flowers of Song. Short Transcriptions. By L. KorH er. 
Op. 293. London: Augener & Co. 


A SERIES of eight pieces, continuing the list already noticed in 
these columns (see the April number for this present year), no 
less attractive in their form or less interesting in their character, 
and, above all, not a whit diminished in their useful object. 
The ‘‘ flowers” in the nosegay now before us have been culled 
from British fields, as their titles. will show: 17, ‘‘Rule 
Britannia ;” 18, ‘ All in the Downs ;” 19, ‘Come, Cheer up, 
my Lads;” 20, ‘The Death of Nelson ;” 21, ‘“‘ The British 





Grenadiers ;”? 22, ‘‘The Girl I Left Behind Me;” 23, ‘‘ The 
Dashing White Sergeant ;” and, 24, ‘‘The Campbells are 

ing.” .The whole of these works bear evidence of hung 
been thought out and written with the utmost care and musi 
skill, yet there is no witness of crampedness, formularity, or 
pedantry. The hand of the cunning craftsman is patent in 
every bar, but it is so rather by the satisfactory effects obtained 
than by any obtrusive desire to display accomplishments or 
superiority. In some the modulations are exceedingly skilful— 
as may be especially noted in No. 21; but on the whole the effect 
mates 3 is so set down that it appears to be the genuine outcome 
of a spontaneous effort, rather than of an elaborate intention. 
Therefore, while the student will find in the whole series ample 
means for facilitating progress, as agreeable as convenient, the 
teacher can make choice out of a variety, as great as it must be 
—according to the proverb—charming, to fit the several stages 
of progress his pupils may be making, or to supply, according 
to their abilities, work which shall be of particular value in 
furthering their studies. 


Sacred Strains. Transcriptions for the pianoforte by D. Kruc- 

Op. 347. London: Augener & Co. 
THE six pieces belonging to this set treat of subjects from /srae/ in 
Egypt, by Handel, the Creation, by Haydn, Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass, and Gounod’s Messe Solennelle ; selections from Handel's 
Messiah and Mendelssohn’s St. Paui, Simplicity of treat- 
ment appears to be the object sought for, and so far 
they. are successful examples of how great subjects and 
themes may be adapted to the capacities of young hands, so as 
not to weaken the interest which might accrue with regard to 
the original forms of those monuments of musical genius which 
they represent in an unpretentious yet withal useful form. There 
is not a single passage the meaning, power, quality, and intention 
of which cannot be grasped by the smallest mind, and yet no 
one of the arrangements is without interest. For these, if for no 
ter reasons, they will make excellent teaching material, and 
they will also serve as acceptable Sunday pieces with those who 
encourage or practice the employment of music as a consolation 
on the day of rest. 


Classical Transcriptions for the Pianoforte. By BERTHOLD 
Tours. London: Augener & Co. 


In the November number of the last year’s volume of the 
MUSICAL RECORD, we took occasion to notice the issue of the 
first numbers of these classical transcriptions. We are glad to 
have the privilege of bearing testimony to the value of the 
arrangements, as further shown in the recent additions to the 
store in the shape of the Adagio Cantabile, from the quartett in 
D, No. 67.; the Presto finale, from the quartett in G, No. 71; 
and the Menuet, from the quartett in F, No. 85. The musical 
beauties of these several pieces are too patent to require any 
special eulogium, but a word of praise is certainly due to Mr. 
Tours for having so acquitted himself of his task as to make the 
pieces, portions only that they are of the greater works, single 
movements out of sets, more readily available than they are in 
their original forms. He is also to be congratulated upon 
having smoothed away such difficulties of fingering, etc., as 
might, without such help as he has given, perplex the mind, 
hinder progress, and disgust the student in a hopeless attempt to 
conquer difficulties unaided, and to follow the hidden meaning 
of certain sequences without a master. It is in small things that 
wer is as well shown as in greater matters. In the unam- 
itious task of familiarising the student with the classical works 
of the great masters by means of these transcriptions, Mr. Tours 
is making for himself a good name, and earning the grateful 
recognition of his services from all those engaged in training 
young minds and young fingers in musical accomplishments. 


Chamber Trio, & 26 ; and Sestett for Pianoforte and Strings, 
. 8. By W.STERNDALE BENNETT. Arranged as Piano 

duets by F. HERMANN. 
THE large body of amateurs ‘who love to make music in the 
family circle ” will rejoice to welcome these elegant and appre- 


London: Augener and Co. 
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ciative arrangements of two of the most beautiful compositions 
ever produced by an Englishman. The sestett and the trio are 
already tolerably well known in their original forms, and will be 
none the less welcome in their new appearance ; and as this may 
be the means of making a still larger number acquainted with their 
manifold beauties, the publication may therefore be considered 
to be opportune. For knowledge is not to be daunted by in- 
sufficient opportunity ; and it may be said in defence of arrange- 
ments such as the present, if they need defence, if their own utility 
is not their best recommendation, that whereas in the science of 
agriculture the man is to be praised who has succeeded in 
making two blades of grass grow where none grew before, so in 
the art of music he who facilitates acquaintance with classical 
works by an easy and legitimate means is doing a real good to 
the artist represented, to the public, and perhaps to art. To 
the artist by exhibiting his musical mind in a form hitherto un- 
attainable, to the public by offering the means to become 
possessed of a more intimate knowledge of the composer, and to 
art by spreading abroad in a popular form the ideas, inventions, 
and addition to musical stores conceived and designed by the 
author. How far Sterndale Bennett may lay claim to originality 
of thought and advance in idea may be imagined when it is 
stated that the sestett was written forty-four years ago, namely, 
in 1834, and the chamber trio probably nine or ten years later, 
yet each is so completely modern in style that it might have 
been produced only yesterday, and even then be marked by 
certain peculiarities of chord treatment not yet become univer- 
sally common. Of the general nature of the structure of these 
works scarcely a word need be here said. It is well known that 
Bennett was happiest in his instrumental works, the bent of his 
genius leading him to express more completely by means of the 

iano or the orchestra ‘‘the burning thoughts that roused his soul.” 
t may therefore be that by his instrumental labours will posterity 
know him chiefly. In any case, the desire to spread a knowledge 
of his conception and treatment of musical fancies by means of 
such arrangements as those before us is to be in every way 
commended. Even the most fastidious admirers of Bennett will 
not complain of the treatment he has received at the hands of 
this most able adapter. On the. contrary, he will probably 
rejoice to find that the work has fallen into such good lines. 
For Herr Hermann seems not to have been wholly content 
with merely setting out the effects written for strings, so as to 
get as good results as possible, but he appears to have studied 
the — works of the composer, and to have endeavoured 
to phrase the work in such a sort as would probably have been 
done by Bennett himself had he made the arrangements. These 





are the artistic reasons for recommending the present publica- 
tion. Those arising from the pleasure which good engraving, 
clear and sharp printing, and other accessories, will speak for 
themselves ; and as upon a commercial principle, a good and ; 
cheap article will always find purchasers, the present is she 


peomety for buyers to obtain elegant thoughts in an elegant | 
orm. 


Operatic Duets, for Harmonium and Pianoforte, by JosEF Low. 
London: Augener & Co. 


THE pianoforte has been described as the family orchestra, from 
its power of suggesting the effect of the harmonic combinations 
in a score, and for its capability of reproducing them in a con- 
venient form. The usefulness of the instrument is immeasurably 
convenient, but where it is possible to obtain a little variety in its 
effects by uniting its tones with those of an instrument of 
different quality, the pleasure is proportionately increased with 
increased means, It was, doubtless, with some such plan in his 
mind that Herr Josef Léw has made the series of arrangements 
for the harmonium and pianoforte now before us. With many 
people the monotony of the tone of the reeds of a harmonium is 
particularly wearisome when employed alone, but in conjunction 
with other instruments may be made to produce the most striking 
effects. Of this fact Herr Low seems to have been fully aware, 
judging from the style in which he has done his work. It is not 
overloaded on either part, yet in no instance is there not a full 
result where needed. It would be quite possible, and quite 
according to inclination, to linger a long time over each separate 


' 


number of the series, and to describe in detail the excellencies 
of each arrangement ; but time is short, life is not long, and space 
is limited, and as an epigram is more likely to fix itself in the 
mind than an essay, it will suffice for all present needs to say 
that a better or more useful series of arrangements it would be 
difficult to find. Duets for harmonium and pianoforte, it must 
be admitted, are by no means scarce ; such things are plentiful ; 
but works in which the special character of the instruments 
called into play is studied and provided for are by no means so 

lentiful as the demand. The harmonium is with many an 
instrument best suited for the reproduction of choral effects in 
sacred music, but Herr Low has clearly demonstrated in this 

roduction that brilliant and unwearying results may be obtained 
7 the judicious employment of the means at disposal.\ As was 
both right and proper, the most arduous work is given to the 
pianoforte, and the other instrument has equally important but 
a less difficult task to execute. The combination of stops re- 
quired to produce the effects desired by the author are in every 
case clearly set down, so that nothing but indifference, careless- 
ness, or want of skill can spoil the performance or mar the effect. 
The Operas selected for treatment are Masaniello, Norma, Son- 
nambula, Lucia di Lammermoor, Lucretia Borgia, Don Giovanni, 
Guillaume Tell, Il Trovatore, Flying Dutchman, Lohengrin, 
Rienzi, Tannhduser, Der Freischiits ; and if it is impossible in 
such well-known works to avoid ways which have been previously 
trodden by the use of melodies which all the world knows in 
connection with the several productions, yet the style in which 
the airs have been brought in, occasionally in transposed keys to 
ensure their matching in their new company, is both ingenious 
and striking, for in nearly every case the original composer’s own 
ideas have been preferred to the inventions of the arranger. So 
that albeit the work done may be of a patchwork character, no 
unworthy material has been employed, and the design sought to 
be obtained is as novel as grace and good taste can make it. 
The form has also been made acceptable by the beautiful and 
bold character in which the numbers have been printed, accuracy 
and clearness being well obtained. 


Vocal Expression, Empirical or Scientific ? By CHARLES LUNN. 
London: Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. 


pasaplaet Mr. Lunn sets 
e ‘‘to induce musicians 
to apply the many progressive observations by our leaders in 


IN the short but pithy 


agree to this 
forth his design, which 


e declares to 


modern science.” He further states that ‘‘ Music-teaching 
seems to be the only art that has not a corresponding science ; 
and musical expression almost the only thing in which effect 
has not been traced to a definite cause.” Without going 
further over the preface at present, it must be admitted that 
while there must be a scientific basis for teaching music, there 
must be also a certain latitude allowed for special cases, for the 
simple reason that those who practise music as a profession 
know by experience that hard and fast rules can only be applied 
to a certain extent in certain cases ; that a definite canon which 
will exactly fit the capacities of one pupil cannot be used to 
measure another; and. that although the master may have a 
guiding principle of general application, he must, if he desires 
to be successful with his pupils, make that principle an elastic 
one. In the acquisition of the elements of music a more 
scientific system than that ordinarily employed would seem to 
be wanting, and this feeling encourages the inventors of ‘* short 
cuts” to proceed with their plans ; and although sometimes they 
succeed in producing the effect sought, it is not upon any 
scientific ground, nor do they in every case contribute anything 
to our general stock of knowledge. 

However desirable it may be to form a series of set rules for 
the acquirement of musical expression, it is feared that the 
teacher must be prepared to modify them in every case, for 
musical expression depends upon the individuality of the per- 
former, as much as the individuality of the performer is fixed | 
the expression of his face. It oo to him : he is known by 
it ; and although the contour of his features may call to mind a 
resemblance to some one else, it is rarely so cast in the like 
mould that two men can for long be mistaken for one another. 

Therefore, for all Mr. Lunn’s able pleading, the conclusion is 
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that vocal expression must be more or less empirical, in the 
true meaning of the word, namely, that it should be the result 
of experience, with a little scientific knowledge. All music and 
all branches of music must be so imparted, even by the best 


teachers. What is wanted really is that which Mr. Lunn|& 


alludes to but makes no strong argument for, namely, a system 
of teaching based upon scientific principles, a system which it 
was hoped could have been inaugurated by the National 
Training School for Music, an institution about which we heard 
so much before it was started, and of which, now that it is in 
existence, we await the results with the deepest anxiety. 








Conrerts, 


a 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


WITH the final note of the Fudel overture of Weber, and amid 
the plaudits of a large assembly, the eighth concert of the series, the 
66th season of the Society, and the rooth performance conducted by 
Mr. W.G. Cusins, was completed on July 3rd. 

Mozart's Zauberfléte overture opened the concert, and as it was 

played before an audience thoroughly conversant with its many 

uties of thought, melody, and construction, no single point was 
lost for want of recognition, After the overture Mr. Barton McGuckin 
sang Handel's song from epAtha, ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still,” the 
recitative of which he declaimed with good effect, and sang the aria 
in excellent taste. It was therefore to be expected that he should 
be rewarded with applause, and even recalled to the platform to 
receive the double welcome of appreciation. 

Beethoven’s concerto in G, which on the previous Wednesday had 
been played by Mme, Viard-Louis in the same room, was upon 
this occasion performed. by Mr, Charles Hallé, with his customary 
careful and neat execution. The seventy years which have passed 
since the first public performance of this work bring with them a 
better power tu enjoy the genius which prompted its production, 
and make more keen the relish of a good interpretation like that 
which is certain to be obtained from such a player as Mr. Hallé. 
Others there may be who have more fiery fancy, more impetuous 

wer to impart to their reading, but Mr. Halles interpretation of 

thoven, as in fact of nearly every other author, is sure to be 
marked by a classical correctness, even if it be also distinguished by 
a classical coldness. 

Following the concerto, Mlle. Schou, from the Theatre Royal, 
Copenhagen, made her first appearance in England, her choice of 
song falling upon Mozart's ‘Gli angui d'inferno,” and at once 
leading the audience to expect a voice of exceptional compass and 
flexibility, if not of great volume. Mlle, Schou sang the aria 
admirably. Her intonation was good and tuneful, the arpeggio 
and broken scale passages being distinctly articulated, her staccato 
notes being especially good, and the high head notes certain and 
accurate. Altogether she was very successful, as was shown by the 
tremendous applause which greeted her efforts, and the two recalls 
by means of which the audience desired to express their approval of 
her well-directed efforts. 

One of the best orchestral performances of the concert was Men- 
delssohn’s overture, The Isles of Fingal, which concluded the first 
part, although the ‘‘ Pastoral" symphony of Beethoven was played 
in a thoroughly genial style. This latter work is, in spite of the 
special pleading of the analytical and historical programme, not the 
highest art work which Beethoven has produced. It is full of rare 
beauties and ingenious contrivances, and there is above all a senti- 
ment of rural joy, which will render it ever popular. But the same 
reason which causes the thoughtful to regard Haydn's Creation as 
only a curiosity as a whole, as failing to reach the sublimity of the 
subject presumed to be described, and yet not detracting from the 
value of the several parts, makes this ‘‘ Pastoral” symphony in- 
teresting and pleasing, but does not ensure its being received as 
evidence of the existence of uncommon genius or uncommon fitness 
for the self-imposed task of its author. Both Beethoven and Haydn 
are at their happiest in other works, for descriptive or imitative 
music is not the best phase in which music appears. The perform- 
ance was of course good. The “ Pastoral” symphony is always 
well done, and it was also greatly enjoyed. 

Mr. McGuckin’s voice, heard this time in the song from Don 
Giovanni, ‘‘ Dalla sua pace,” gave satisfaction to his hearers, and 
Mile. Castellan, who at this late hour was called upon to exhibit 
her skill in the performance of the andante and finale from De 
Beriot’s 7th concerto for Violin, did so to her own honour and 
the delight of all present. ‘‘So to end as we began,” the Fude/ 
overture of Weber, with the air, ‘‘ God save the Queen,” '' Heil dir 





im Sieges-Kranz,” or whatever may be the title by which it is known 
Gyoubens the world, ending a season which has been more than 
usually successful. 

This success may possibly be taken as an encouragement to 
ursue the line adopted this season in not producing more novelties 
than could be helped. Of this matter the directors of the Society 
may be supposed to be the best judges, for they have to cater for, 
and to satisfy the demands of, their fellow-subscribers and sup- 
porters of the Society. As, however, it may also be desirable to enlist 
the sympathies of outsiders in the progress and successful continu- 
ation of the plan upon which the Society first won the confidence of 
the public, namely, in the bringing forward occasional novelties by 
rising composers it may be as well to remember that the genius for 
composition is still extant among young men of many nations, not 
even excepting England, it only needs acknowledgment and en- 
couragement. Who then is better qualified by its constitution, 
organisation, and experience to offer the needful — to 
budding genius than the old Philharmonic Society of London? 


MUSICAL UNION. 

ON the 2nd of July Mr, Ella delighted his subscribers with a very 
well-selected programme, performed with all the skill that talent 
could bring to bear upon, and all the expression good taste could 
impart to it. The programme included Rubinstein’s trio in B flat, 
Op. 52; Beethoven's quartett in F, No. 1, Op. 18; Mendelssohn's 
sonata in B flat, for piano and violoncello, and the canzonetta from 
the E flat quartett of the same writer. These works, led by Signor 
Papini, and executed with the utmost care, finish, and due expres- 
sion, were received by the audience with all fit and proper cordiality. 
Rubinstein’s trio is usually held by his admirers to be one of his 
best, if not the best among his pieces for the chamber, It is very 
finely written, broadly conceived, and brilliantly carried out, pleasing 
at once for its massive grandeur of form as for the wealth of detail 
in its several parts. Entrusted to competent hands, it was given in 
the most genial style, as in fact all the items of the same concert 
were, Often as the Beethoven quartett has been played, it never 
produced a more pleasing effect than upon this occasion, and the 
quaint canzonetta of Mendelssohn seemed to spring into life with 
all the joyousness of an impromptu rather than as a studied per- 
formance. How two such artists as Jaell and Lasserre would play 
the B flat sonata, also of Mendelssohn, it is quite a to 
describe, for such a thing would ‘go without saying.” While as 
for Jaell’s own pianoforte solos, some smaller pieces by Berlioz, 
Schumann, Wagner, and an impromptu of his own composition, 
all were given in a style which was not solely calculated to enlist, 
but to command the sympathies of the audience. 

As is customary at the final concert of the series, given on 
July oth, the septetts by Hummel and Beethoven were introduced 
with no less brilliant result than formerly. Professor Ella generally 
manages to secure the services of the best available artists com- 
petent efficiently to perform the work in a manner which shall 
increase rather than diminish the glories of each, and on this 
occasion having Signor Papini, Herren Wiener, Stenneb en, 
and Hollander; Messrs. Lasserre, Du Brucq, . Hutchins, 
Radcliffe, and Jakeway, men of many nations but of one artistic 
aim, the performance was almost beyond reproach, and the 
last concert was made the means of exciting an interest in those 
yet to be, and a regret that the season, like all other earthly 
things, had come to an end. The two septetts form the usual 
standard dish at the final matinée, the ‘‘ Grand,” as the director 
likes to call it, and he, with a youthfulness of purpose, the 
more striking when coupled with his actual age, and probably 
in an ardent desire to be as artistically young as ever, adopted 
a plan like that suggested at a recent Glasgow concert in giving 
the audience the opportunity of previously selecting its own pro- 
gramme. At Glasgow this was done by ballot, at the Musical 
Union by another process, for the programme tells us that all the 
pieces but the two already spoken of were ‘‘demanded” by the 
members, The pianist on this final occasion, Mme. Montigny- 
Remaury, repeated solos she had previously played, namely, 
Couperin’s ‘‘ Sceur Monique,” Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Barcarole,” No. 3, in 
G minor ; Mozart's posthumous ‘‘ Pastorale Variée”’ in B flat, and 
the ‘‘ Presto” from Mendelssohn’s caprice No. 2; each and all 
given with that especial artistic polish which has made her playing 
so much and so deservedly admired, But not only in her own solos 
were her high and sterling qualities as a pianist particularly ob- 
servable, but also in the beautiful duet for piano and violoncello, 
No. 3 of Trois Morceaux, Op, 11, by Rubinstein, the Allegro Risoluto 
in A major, that being all that the length of the programme would 
allow. e “ Andante Cantabile” in B flat, by Tschaikowsky, from 
his quartett in D, was so exquisitely played that an encore was asked 
for, but respectfully yet firmly declined. The violin solo played by 
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Papini was the air from Bach's suite in D, with a string accom- 
paniment con sordint. How performed, those who know the skill 
and taste of the artist may readily guess, and those who know not 
his power may regret that opportunity has not been afforded them 


to become acquainted with one of the most tasteful executants now | M 


in the concert-room. The whole concert, like the whole season, 
was a great success, and it may be hoped now that John Ella has 
reconsidered his determination to retire after this his thirty-fourth 
season, in consequence of not growing younger with growing years, 
and the increasing weakness of his eyesight, that the next season 
will be as good artistically as heretofore, more especially as the 
Royal President of the Musical Union, H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, will probably be present and give advice and counsel for the 
management and ordering of each programme. 


MADAME VIARD-LOUIS'S CONCERTS. 


A MORE interesting series of concerts than those projected and 
carried out, with unflinching energy and determination, by Mme. 
Viard-Louis has scarcely been recorded. It is not often that a lady, 
hitherto unknown in this country as an artist, should at her own 
expense present to the public a number of orchestral concerts based 
upon such a scale and under such conditions as by their construction 
and design, as well as by their results, should reach the famous excel- 
lence of the more experienced bodies the old and new Philharmonic 
Societies, and very nearly rival the Crystal Palace orchestra. 
Yet this has been done, as the notices of the concerts which have 
from time to time appeared have shown, Of course great credit has 
been given to Mr. Weist-Hill for the ability he has been said to 
have shown in conducting the concerts, and without wishing for 
one moment to disparage any share he may have had in leading 
on the artistic success of these concerts, it may be said without any 
great perversion of the truth, that with such a band as he had the 
privilege of directing, the performances would probably have been 
quite as worthy of notice had another conductor been chosen. For 
it was composed of materials of so excellent a character that by the 
mere exercise of the ability possessed by each individual, and a 
certain amount of artistic amour propre to prevent any misinterpre- 
tation of the work set before them—work for the most part more or 
less familiar to the members of any modern orchestra—the good 
results were obtained almost independently of any conductor. The 
additional advantage of one so experienced and capable a director as 
Mr. Weist-Hill would of course tend to the proportionate increase 
of effect in the fairly intelligent interpretation of the several works 
brought forward, even though the public was shy of its patronage 
throughout the whole series, and left the musical profession to find 
and to form audiences, and to give the imprimatur of approval to 
an entertainment which ought to prosper. 

That the means for entertaining the public with another series 
shall not be wanting, Mme. Viard-Louis proposes to make the 
concerts a permanent London institution, and has already an- 
nounced a preliminary prospectus. A series of new compositions 
by such writers as Henry Smart, Oliver King, Wingham, and Eaton 
Faning will do something towards representing growing English 
art, and if such writers as Prout, Sullivan, Barnett, and Gadsby are 
also asked to contribute each a composition, much more. The stores 
of foreign art will be exhibited in the writings of Costa, Benedict, 
Bruch, Gevaert, Gounod, and Massenet. ‘The last-named with 
Bizet have been honourably shown in the series now concluded. 
Other works by each of these writers will be allowed a place in the 
forthcoming scheme. It is intended to give at least four of the 
concerts in the winter months, at a time when orchestral music is 
paradoxically represented in London by concerts out of London, 
namely, at the Crystal Palace. 

It is with the greatest cordiality we wish the venturous lady all 
prosperity, for although ‘‘it is not in mortals to command success,” 
she has literally and truly ‘‘done more in endeavouring to deserve 
it.” The character of the concert on June 26th, the fifth and last 
of the first season, may be briefly told. Mme. Viard-Louis played 
as her solo Beethoven’s concerto in G, No. 4, Op. 58, dedicated to 
the Grand Duke Rudolph, if not in the most faultless style possible, 
at all events with so much good intention and spirit as to secure for 
herself the greatest measure of applause accorded to either artist or 
work during the evening. She also played Sterndale Bennett’s 
‘* Rondo piacevole” with no less effect. The symphony was Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘Scotch,” and the programme also included one of 
Boccherini’s many minuets with the parts multiplied, and given by 
the string contingent of the orchestra in such sort as to win a 
hearty encore, and Massenet’s ‘‘ Scénes pittoresques,” an orchestral 

iece already favourable known, having been given at the Alexandra 
alace while also under the direction of the same conductor, The 
overtures were the now famous Zaxnhduser of Wagner, and that less 
known but apparently equally acceptable, Za/isman, written by Balfe 


for his opera of the same name, and discovered after the first pro- 
duction of the opera at Drury Lane Theatre in June, 1874. Another 
interes item was Goltermann’s concerto for violoncello in D 
minor, played with the utmost skill by the clever French artist, 

- Lasserre, and heartily applauded. Miss Robertson was the 
vocalist at this concert, her songs being Bishop’s ‘‘ Bid me dis- 
course,” and Mozart’s “Gli angui d’inferno,” which she sang in her 
usual style. 

The programme was altogether very good, but it had the same 
fault of all the previous ones, namely, too great a length. It may 
be considered desirable to curtail the proportions of the future con- 


thing for it is quite possible to have too much even of a very good 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE final concert of the season, given on June 2oth, at St. James's 
Hall, saw the production of two novelties of more or less interest. 
The first—taking the order of performance, not necessarily of merit, 
or the reverse—a sacred song, ‘‘ Espoir de Dieu,” composed by the 
Baron Bédog D'Orczy to words by Victor Hugo, and sung by Mlle. 
Eugenie Paprini with the very best effect, is a somewhat remarkable 
composition, in which, speaking from a musical point of view, the 
composer has succeeded in uniting two totally opposite styles of 
writing, namely, that which may be said to be the earliest form of 
a simple melody, like that of the chorale, with the latest develop- 
ment of instrumental colouring. To what extent this has been 
done, and the degree to which success has been pushed, will serve 
not the present purpose to stay and ask. It is enough to say that 
a very beautiful song is the product, whether it be regarded from a 
vocal or from an instrumental point of view. It may be interesting 
to state that the song has obbligati parts for harp, horn, and har- 
monium, which on this occasion being ae be by Messrs. Cheshire, 
Mann, and C. Trew, lost no whit of their effect. The second 
novelty was an overture, ‘‘ Pandora,” by Mrs. Meadows White, 
which, without possessing any distinctive or original character, for 
its melody and generally pleasing effect secured for the authoress a 
most enthusiastic welcome when she appeared before the orchestra 
to acknowledge the reception of her work. The rest of the pro- 
gramme was made up of pieces which have already earned a place 
in the world of art, ere was Beethoven's Fidelio overture, 
beautifully played, as well as that to Tannhduser, always acceptable 
to the New Philharmonic subscribers ; these opened and closed the 
concert, and may be said to have represented pretty fairly the com- 
position and inclusive character of the design of the society. 
Schumann's concerto in A minor, Op. 54, gave Mr. Alfred Jaell the 
means for displaying his extraordinary ability as a pianist; and 
although it might with truth be said that he has been heard in 
better form than upon this occasion, there are few who, hearing 
him for the first time, would fail to be impressed with the idea that 
they were listening to a great artist. A portion of the time of the 
audience which was occupied by listening to the performance of 
M. Henri Wieniawski of the concerto No. 5, Op. 37 of Vieuxtemps, 
was by no means ‘unprofitably spent, as the audience evidently felt 
when they recalled him twice at the conclusion of the work, which 
he played most beautifully. The symphony was the No. 5 of 
Beethoven, so well known and so well loved, which went extremely 
well under the conductorship of Dr. Wylde, every other work in 
the programme being entrusted to the safe hands of Mr. W. Ganz. 
Another song by Mile. Paprini, ‘‘In der Fremde” (Absent), by 
Taubert, very well sung and much applauded, together with ‘‘O mio 
Fernando,” sung by Miss Elena Webster, made up the remaining 
items of a very fine concert, which had attracted a large and highly 
appreciative audience. Taking time by the forelock, the society 
has announced the dates of the concerts for the next year, ‘when, it 
may be said in anticipation, that if the performances are as pro- 
portionally good then as they have been in the series now at end, 
even although the amount of novelty introduced has been small, 
there is no doubt but that the public support will not be in any 
degree wanting. 


Musical Notes, 


—_~—. 
THE TENBURY MUSICAL SociETY—one of the most enterprising 
among local ventures of the err Spohr’s “84th Psalm,” 


Mendelssohn's ‘‘gs5th Psalm,” and Mozart's Symphony, No. 9, 
among other items, at a concert on July rath, all of which were most 
successfully performed under the direction of the Rev. John Hamp- 
ton, the Precentor of St. Michael’s College, of which Sir F. A. Gore 





Ouseley, ‘professor of music at Oxford, is warden. The local papers 
speak very highly of the whole concert, and especially praise the 
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singing of Miss Pound, the possessor of a beautiful voice and an 
agreeable style of singing, which might, if she chose, enable her to 
aspire to a high position among the followers of the musical art. 


A YOUNG English lady, Miss Elliot, under the mom de théAtre of 
Mlle, Elme, has been arousing the enthusiastic praises of the Italian 
operatic critics by the power of her acting and the beauty of her 
voice and person, It may be hoped that the Italians will spare her 
that her countrymen may have the opportunity of bearing testimony 
to her talents, 


Mr. LInDsAY SLOPER gave, on July oth, an interesting lecture at 
the Langham Hall, on ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Eminent Pianists,” 
with some musical illustrations ably played by the lecturer. 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.—The usual half-yearly examination 
was held on the 2nd and 3rd inst., when no less than twenty-seven 
candidates (out of thirty names sent in) were examined. Fellow- 
ships were awarded to Messrs. Creser, Mus.B., J. Crapps, R. S. 
Gibbons, J. Kirtland, A. W. Marchant, E. Nunn, and A. Walton, 
Mus.B. ; Associateship to Messrs. H. C. Box, D. Hemmingway, 
W. Waters, and Miss Wood (one of two ladies examined) ; also to 
five gentlemen who declined it, in order to present themselves again 
for examination for the Fellowship. The examiners at the organ 
were Messrs. C, J. Frost, Mus.B., C. W. Jordan, Mus.B., and E. 
H. Turpin; those for paper work away from organ being Dr. 
Bridge, Messrs. C. E. Stephens, and E. M. Lott. A conversazione 
was held at the college on Monday, the 8th inst., a large number of 
members and friends being present. An excellent selection of music 
was performed under the direction of Mr. W. S. Hoyte and Mr. E. 
H. Turpin, the artists being Miss Mary Davies, Miss Lyall, Mr. 
Stedman, Herr Otto Peiniger (violin), and Herr Rudersdorff (violon- 
cello). Unaccompanied vocal music was also performed by Messrs. 
Hodges, Thornton, Hanson, and De Lacy, under the direction of 
Mr. Fred. Walker, and proved one of the most attractive features 
of a very successful meeting. Messrs. Kirkman kindly lent one of 
their new melo-pianos. There was also an old spinet lent by Mr. 
Marchant, with a photograph ; collections of photographs lent by 
the London Stereoscopic Company; autograph scores of Dr. 
Wesley, &c. The evening was greatly enjoyed by all. 


THE Covent Garden Promenade Concerts are to be given this 
year for two months, commencing on August Sth, the classical 
portion under the direction of Dr, Arthur Sullivan. M. O. Métra, 
of Paris, has been engaged to conduct the dance music. 


THE memorial bust, by Thomas Farrell, Esq., R.H.A., of the 
late universally popular composer, Michael William Balfe, was 
placed in the National Gallery, Leinster Lawn, Dublin, on the same 
day that the opera // Talismano was performed at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, namely, on July 6th, 


. . THE most-coveted position of organist at the celebrated Thomas 
Kirche, Leipzig, has just been filled, the town council having 
appointed Herr W. Rust. 

AN amusing comic opera, in three acts, a very welcome diversion 
from the exhausted oféra douffe school, entitled Fatinitza, is now 
being played at the Alhambra Palace, Mr. H. S. Leigh having 
adapted the German libretto, and the original music,*by Herr 
Franz von Suppé, being executed with ability by band, chorus, and 
principals. 

Mr. MALCOLM LAWSON gave an interesting concert at the Royal 
Academy of Music on the evening of the toth inst. The works 

erformed were Purcell’s Dido and ineas, for the first time in 

ondon since 1675, and the greater part of Gluck’s A/ceste, an 
opera never given here. 


THE Norwich Musical Festival lias been postponed for a month. 
The festival commences on Tuesday, Oct. 15. The Monday evening 
concert will not be given ; otherwise the proceedings follow the 
ordinary course. Lord Suffield proposed to invite the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to pass the festival week at his seat at Gunton, 
but they have expressed their regret at being unable to accept the 
invitation. Sir Julius Benedict will again conduct the festival, 
which he has done ever since 1845. 

THE death is announced,at Bombay, from sunstroke, of Mr. 
John Locke Gray, organist of the cathedral. Mr. Gray, who was 
only thirty-five years of age, was formerly organist of Holy Trinity 
Church, Richmond, and Christ Church, Kensington. 

AT the international competition of choirs in connection with the 
Paris Universal Exhibition, on the 25thult., Mr Henry Leslie’s choir 
gained the first prize (préx and, a handsome vase of modern 
Sévres and a gold medal, by the unanimous decision of the 
judges. 

APPOINTMENT.—Mr,. A. Orlando Steed, Organist and Director 
of the Choir at the newly-consecrated Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Penge’ Lane, Beckenham, 
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he same, Piano-Duet Arrangement aa eee ods 

CHAMBER TRIO for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello. Op, 26 

The same, PianoDuet Arrangement __.... eee ee ove 
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PETERS’ EDITION. 





The BEST and CHEAPEST EDITION of CLASSICAL and MODERN MUSIO. 





“We have often had occasion to notice with high commendation the publication of cheap music by Herr Peters, and that enterprising 


Leipzig, 
1878, 


publisher continues to deserve the thanks of musicians by his efforts to popularise the best works of the great masters, N othing. better than the 
Peters’ Edition’ can be wished for, whether as regards clearness of type, correctness of text, or cheapness,”"—7he Monthly Musical Record. 


‘* As regards the completeness of Peters’ Epition, in outward appearance and general getting up, as well as in cheapness, IT SURPASSES 


ANY OTHER WE HAVE YET SEEN. THIS EDITION IS THE ONE MOST GENERALLY USED IN GERMANY. 


All Works, as seen below, have their Special Numbers. 


"—New York Herald. 


The Public are requested to ask for Peters’ Edition, 


and to give the Number of the Work in preference to its Title. 


N.B.—The Works marked * are to be had bound in boards, at from 1/6 to 4/- extra. 


(In gto. If otherwise, it is mentioned.) 





PIANOFORTE SOLO MUSIC. 





Class 1.—CLASSICAL PIANQ MUSIC. 


No. Net 
1314a-c Alte animes chant) , 
,each 1 
"1-2 Bach, J.S. 48 Preludes & Fugues 

Czerny). 2 vols.,each 2/ 

wet The same (Kroll), 2 vols., each . — 
*g000 — The same (Pauer) 8vo .. 6/ 
goor — Popular Pieces (Pauer)8vo .. 2/ 
200 — Short Preludes and Fugues .. 1/4 
i: — Inventions, in2and 3 Parts .. 1/4 


202 — French Suites... oc. 246 
203 — English Suites, Nos. 1 to , oe 
204 — oe 4006 .n' 3/4 
205 -— Partitas, Nos. x to ic. an oo Ee 
206 — a. ae 1/4 
207 — Italian Coutenes Chromatic Fant. 1/4 
208 — Fr. Overture, Fant. mevaere” 
209 — 30 Variations .. 1/4 
210 — 4 Toccatas 14 
211 — Toccatas, Preludes, Fugue, Fant. 1/4 
212 — Fantasias, Fugues, &c. 1/4 
213 — 3 Sonatas .. 1/4 
214 — Preludes, Suites, and Fugues .. 1/4 
215 — Fantasias, Aria variata, Overt. &e. 1/4 
216 — Capriccio, Sonata, Menuets, c. 1/4 
217 — 16 Concertos s - oac ne 
218 — The Art of Fugue. < . «one 
219 — Musical Sacrifice ee os 
end — Favourite Preludes ve a Oe 
221 — Favourite Pieces . 1/4 
“| 222 — OrganCompos.,arr. ‘byLiszt. Voi.I. 1/6 
23 ”» ” II. 1/6 


*276 Bach, Ph. E. "Sonatas (Biilow) 2/ 
759 Bach, W.F. Fugues et Polonaises 1/ 
*; Beethoven. 38 Sonatas,Compl. 8vo 4/6 

9°75 — The same (Centenary Edition)8vo 4l 
50 — 32Sonatas. Popular Edition. 8vo 3/ 
*ag6a-b — .,, (Kéhler). gto. 2vols.,each 3/ 
*9002 — The same (Pauer) 8vo .. o @ 

*9003 — Variations and smaller Pieces 
(Pauer) 8vo 6/ 

*298 — Variations (Kohler). Complete.. 3/ 

4? — Pieces (Rondos,&c.). Compl. 8vo 1/ 

*297 — The same (Kohler). 4to.. ze 1/ 

*144 — Concertos and Fantasia, O 3/ 

*758 — The Easy Compositions non, Se 1/ 

—_ -b — Symphonies. Co ‘ompl. 2 vols.each 2/6 


— Septett. Op.20 .. 1. « 2/ 
me — 6 Quartets. Op. 18 cc, eae 
1301 — Romances and Polonaise eo 13/ 

371 — Songs (Kirchner) .. ee eo 1/6 


789 Chopin. Bolero. Op. 19 os <2/ 
*g005 — 10 Waltzes (Pauer), 8vo oe 
*9006 — 18 Nocturnes ,, Pm o. 4 
39007 — 43 Mazurkas ,, » oo gf 
_ — 12 Polonaises ,, 

*145 Clementi. 12 Sonatinas (Kehler 1/4 
9004 — The same (Pauer) 8vo .. al 
*146a-d — Sonatas(Kéhler). Vols.[—IV. ea. 1/6 
ofzareb- — Gradus, Vols. I., II. 8vo, ea. 1/6 

147¢ — Gradus. Vol. III., ”8v0 oo 

110r_ — Préludes et Exercises .. o 1/4 
*274 Dussek. Sonatas and Pieces .. 1/4 
130e — Sonatinas. Op. 20 ae oe @f 








No. et. 
*49 Field. 17 Nocturnes(Kohler) .. 1/4 
gorg — 18 Nocturnes (Pauer)8vo .. 2/ 
1059 — Concerto in A flat 1/ 
4a-b Handel. 16 Suites. 2 vols., each 1/6 
4c — Legons, Pitces, Fugues... .. 1/6 
4d — Fuguettes .. 1/ 
go20 — Popular Pieces (Pauer) 8vo 2/ 
$148 Haydn. 10 best Sonatas. 8vo 114 
*713a-d — Cpl. Sonatas(Kéhler). I-IV. ea. 1/6 
484 — Compositions (Fantasias,Variat.) 1/ 
1120 — 12 Easy Pieces .. «2 «- 2/ 
*197 — 12Symphonies ..  .. 3/ 
1303 — Quartets 2/6 
*275aHumme}l, Sonatas, fe, 4 «. Kohler) 1/6 
*275b— ” ” 1/46 
"714 — Concertos .. =... 0 ue we 0/6 
1304 — Septet, arranged . 1/6 
4 7154 Kuhlau. Sonatinas(Kahle) Vel Il. ¥ 
71sb Ditto Vol. II. 
gozr — 8 Sonatinas (Pauer) 8vo.. rf 
372 — Rondos 1/ 


*gor4 Mendelasohn’s Works 8vo(Pauer) 


Concertos, Capriccios, 


Rondos, &c. Op. 25, 40, 22, 29,43 4/ 


"9024 — Variations and smaller Pieces 


*gors — II. Op. 5, 6, 7, 14. 15, 16, 28 4/ 
*9016 —Ill.,, 33, 35.54,& other Works 4/ 
*gor7 —IV. Songs without Words ae 
*1702 — Songs without Words. 8vo 1/ 
*1703a— The same (Kullak). 4to 1/6 
*1704 — The same (Kullak). SuperiorEd. a/ 
1703d — Concertos and Concer: Pieces. 
(Roitzsch). 1/6 
"485 Mozart. 18 Sonatas. Compl. 8vo 2/ 
"486 — The same(Kodhler). qto.. o 
*9023 — 22 Sonatas (Pauer) 8vo .. s/ 


(Pauer) 8vo s5/ 


*6 — Pieces (Kohler) .. oe ee 
$273 — Variations (Kdhler) oe ee 
*765 — 7 Concertos (Dérffel) .. «. 
*198 — 6Symphonies.. ee ee 

1305 — Quartets .. se: ee 
1306 — Quintets .. ee 
1121 Pleyel, 2 favourite ‘Rondos os 
I 1308 Ries. Concerto 

"277 Scarlatti. 18 Pieces {Balow), 

*9073 — Harpsichord Lessons (Pauer) 8vo 
*487 Schubert. 10 wo" Compl.8vo 
«f33 — Ditto (Kdhler). + oe 
*9026 — The same (Pauer, ;8v0 se 
*9027 — Fantasias, mpromptus, Momens 


musicaux, Dances &Variat.(Pauer)8vo 5/ 


— Pieces. O 15,78,90, M3 2. 8vo 

q les The same Kahter). " : ee 

718— Orig. Congestion, Seggleman: 
*150 — Dances. mplete . 

"151-4 — 8o Songs (Albu). 8vo. 4vols., each 
1309 — Quartets (Jadassohn) .. ee 
1310 — Rosamond (Jadassohn) . se 
1311 — Symphony in Bmin adassohn) 

126 — phony in C (Ulrich) 

po — Marches. Complete adassohn) 
— Ottett and Quintetts (Stark) .. 

1385 — Polonaises(Jadassohn) .. .. 








No, 


*9038 — Vol. II. Op, 13—21 (Pauer) 8vo. 
*9039 — Vol. III. rhe 22,23,26, 28, 32,54,56, 
58, 60, 68, & Advice to Young 

Musicians (Pauer) 8vo 

*g040 — Vol. IV. Op. 72, 76,82, 92, 99,111, 
118 (r, 2, 3), 124, 126, 133, & 134 

Pauer) 8vo 


Net. 
*9037 Schumann. Vol.I.Op.1—12(Pauer) 6/ 








6 
6 


6/ 
goog -- Op,r2. ‘> eaenaaens a/ 


*781 — ,, 16. Kreisleriana 


9048 — The same (Pauer) 8vo af 
1384 — Op. 18, 19, 20 (Arabeske, Blu- 

menstiick, Humoreske) 3/ 

goro -- Op. ar. Nevelletten (Pauer) 8vo 2/6 
1385 — ,, 23,26 amma Fasch- 

aon hwank) 3/ 

9049 — ,, 26. “om (Pauer)8vo 2/ 

782 — 4, 60 -Fugues .. 


gorr— ,, 82. Forest Scenes (Pauer) 8vo 
*r114 — ,, 99. Bunte Blatter . 
goIz— 4, 5, The same (Pauer), 8v0 » 


760 — ,,%1%. Fantasias, .. . 
*1115 — ,,124. Album-Blitter.. 

9°13 — », », Thesame (Pauer), 80. 

1116 — ,, om Fughetten ee ee 


Iy7— 5 5 Pieces. 
*g018 — dhe: 56 Orig. Pieces(Pauer),8vo 
1312 — Faust-Fantasia (Horn) .. oe 


hed Myrthen (Kirchner) .. 
*785— Bouquet of Songs,Op.3 Kirchner) y 
*786— Woman's Love, Op.42(Kirchner) 2/ 
397— Poet’s Love, Op. 48 (Jadassohn) 2/ 
*1391— The same (Kirchner 2/ 
1392 — Romances & Ballads (Kirchner) 2/ 
1393 — a & Songs (Kirchner) -- af 
1386 Spohr Op. 149, Rondoletto B : 
373 Si ibelt, Studies ee 
11072 W' er,R. Kaisermarschi Irich)" y 


1107b — The same for Concert eusig), */ 
ler 


o { Weber. Sonatas, Compl. (Kéh 


2/ 
46 


717b— Pitces & Concertstiick (Kahler = 


“9950 - 
— Sonatas, 8vo ee 
A — Pieces and Variations, 8vo os 
8c — Concertos u. ay 8vo 
*489 — Compositions, Compl. in x vol. 
Popular Edition. 8vo 


Compl.23PianoWorks(Pauer)8vo_ 5/ 





Class 2.—MODERN PIANO MUSIC. 


31475 Alberti. Golden Harvest. r2 short 
and instructive Operatic Fantasias 
1136 Bendel. Syuasteehen |, ee 


1137 — Dornrdschen pa 

1250 — ~ Op. 339. AmGenferSee ;. 
seaeet e same, singly, each eo 
1315 Berger. — Op.12 .. 


~ “See 
*s059 Brahms, Site ianoforte Works 
113 BUOY: se Op. 18. ~-. See, 
49990 m. First Steps 
-d er. Exercises, 4 vols., 


185 — Piano Schule (German) .. ae 
(To be continued.) 





SOLE AGENTS: 


AUGENER & CO., 86° Newgate St., London, 


Library—81, Regent Street, W. 





And at Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, W. 
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